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Introduction 


Stable, healthy marriages and relationships can bolster the economic security and 
well-being of adults and children. Too often, however, national debates about the 
American family have been limited to arguing the merits of married versus single 
parenthood or “traditional” families versus “alternative” ones. An underlying 
assumption often seems to be that these are static types of families that children 
are born into and remain in until they leave home. 

Reality is much more complex. 1 Relatively few children — less than one in 
four — currently live in families with married parents in which only the father 
is employed, compared to the roughly two in three children who did in I960. 2 
Families in the United States — including those headed by married parents — 
appear to be much more unstable than in most other wealthy nations. 3 In fact, 
more than half of U.S. children today will spend at least part of their childhoods 
not living with two biological parents, even though the vast majority of children 
begin their lives living with both of them. 4 A family headed by only one adult is 
typically not a permanent state; rather, it is more frequently a transitional situ- 
ation. Moreover, grandparents, other kin, and parents living apart from their 
children often play major and supporting roles in their childrens upbringing. 

This complex reality does not mean that policymakers should throw up their 
hands and conclude that public policy can do little to influence childrens or 
adults’ stability and well-being via family-related policies. As argued in this report, 
a clear-eyed approach that better aligns family policy with the lived experience of 
21st century families could provide the necessary supports to improve American 
family life. Such an approach should eschew simple diagnoses and prescriptions, 
such as the idea held by some conservatives that only the decline in marriage 
needs to be reversed, primarily through cultural change, or the idea held by some 
progressives that only the economy needs to be fixed. 
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This report aims to move beyond these simple binaries that tend to structure 
public debate in this area. In addition to reviewing the extensive research that has 
been done on families today this report offers a new framework for understanding 
family indicators that can influence child and adult outcomes and highlights some 
key economic and social policies that would strengthen family commitments and 
reduce family disparities. While the approach taken in this report is informed by 
empirical research, just as importantly, it is also based on core values. At a basic 
level, human beings need love, care, connection, and belonging. Family bonds that 
fulfill these basic needs come in many guises, each of which deserves society’s sup- 
port and respect . 5 The recommendations would update family policy in ways that 
make it more likely that all of our families are stable, healthy, and strong. 

Part I of this report briefly reviews some key trends related to family change in 
recent decades, including the decline in the share of children living with their 
married parents and the increasing likelihood that children will spend part of their 
childhood with unmarried cohabiting parents, as well as stepparents. 

Part II argues that a modern approach to family policy needs to encompass three 
related factors: family structure, family stability, and family strength — a new 
framework called the three S’s. 


FIGURE 1 

The three S's: A new framework for family policy 




Quality of parents' and other primary 
caregivers' relationships with each 
other and with their children, 
regardless of whether caregivers are 
living together 




Composition of the 
family unit at a 
point in time 


Extent of transitions 
between structures and 
changes in strength 
factors overtime 
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Considering these three factors together yields a richer and more balanced under- 
standing of how family factors influence well-being and economic security than 
would focusing exclusively on any single one. Both rigorous research and widely 
held public understanding tell us that any of the three S’s can trump one or both 
of the others when it comes to well-being, depending on the context and circum- 
stances in which individual families find themselves. 

Part III discusses class gaps related to the three S’s. Noneconomic factors such 
as changes in social norms and technology, as well as economic factors such as 
growing inequality, have both contributed to major changes in family structure, 
stability, and strength since the 1960s. At the same time, the growth in economic 
inequality since the 1970s has profoundly shaped and constrained the family- 
related choices facing parents without four-year college degrees. As a result, 
compared to better-off families, struggling and working-class families increasingly 
lack the resources needed to avoid and navigate family instability and conflict. 6 
This has contributed to growing differences on indicators related to the three S’s 
between socioeconomic classes. 

The final part of this report outlines a policy agenda to reduce the risks that all fami- 
lies face related to the three S’s but with a particular emphasis on reducing class gaps 
in these risks. The proposed policy agenda has both an economic and a social plank. 

The economic plank includes recommendations to tackle economic factors that 
have made families — and particularly working-class families — more vulnerable to 
risks related to the three S’s. These recommendations include: 

• Increasing overall employment 

• Increasing the minimum wage substantially, strengthening basic labor standards, 
and making it easier for workers to form and join labor unions 

• Substantially increasing the earned income tax credit, or EITC, for adults with- 
out custodial children, and particularly young adults 

• Ensuring that disadvantaged married and cohabiting couples have meaningful 
access to key work and income supports 

• Reducing marriage penalties in the Supplemental Security Income, or SSI, pro- 
gram for people with disabilities 

• Enacting work-family policies, including paid family leave, earned sick days, and 
high-quality child care, and increasing the availability of flexible and predictable 
work schedules 

• Improving access to postsecondary education and training for both men and 
women 
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The social plank includes recommendations to provide social supports and 
services that reduce the risks that all families face related to the three S’s but 
that would also disproportionately help low-income and working-class families. 
Specifically, these recommendations include: 

• Increasing access to birth control and other reproductive health services 

• Increasing access to effective couples counseling for adults and relationship 
education for high school students 

• Modernizing the child support system and family law 

• Continuing successful home-visitation programs and increasing access to par- 
enting education 

This report also highlights the need to reform the United States’ immigration and 
criminal justice systems to avoid separating families unnecessarily. 

This report provides much more detail on the social plank than the economic one, 
largely because the Center for American Progress has already written extensively on 
economic policies that would promote shared prosperity. It is important to note, 
however, that real progress on the three S’s will only be made with the implementa- 
tion of both economic and social reforms such as those outlined in this report. 
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Part I: Trends and changes 
in the American family 


This section highlights some important family-related indicators and trends. These 
include trends in children’s living arrangements; marriage, divorce, and cohabita- 
tion; birth rates by marital status; and marital satisfaction and domestic violence. 
The focus in this section is overall trends, but part III reviews the extent of gaps by 
socioeconomic class in many of these indicators. 


Children's living arrangements 

As Figure 2 shows, about three in five children today, or 59.6 percent, live with 
two married biological or adoptive parents. Another 3.5 percent live with two 
unmarried biological or adoptive parents, and another 5.4 percent live with a 
biological parent and a stepparent. 7 Among the nearly one in four children living 
with a single parent who is not living with an unmarried partner, the majority — 56 
percent — live with a parent who has been previously married. 8 
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FIGURE 2 

About 7 out of every 1 0 children live with two parents 

Living arrangements of children, 2013 


Children (under age 18) living with: 

Percent of 
all children 

Number 
(in thousands) 

Two parents 

68.5 


Two married biological or adoptive parents 

59.6 

44,069 

Two unmarried biological or adoptive parents 

3.5 

2,619 

One biological or adoptive parent and one stepparent 

5.4 

3,957 

One parent, no unmarried partner 

24.1 


Mother 

21.0 

15,558 

Father 

3.1 

2,291 

One parent and unmarried partner 

3.7 


Mother 

2.7 

1,975 

Father 

1.0 

708 

Not living with parents 

3.7 


Grandparent 

1.9 

1,431 

Other 

1.8 

1,302 


Note: Data exclude about 21 7,000 household residents under age 1 8 who were listed as family reference people or spouses. The two-parent 
category includes children living with two stepparents. 

Source: Authors' analysis of Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, "Table FAM1 .B: Family Structure and Children's Living 
Arrangements: Percentage of Children Ages 0-1 7 by Race and Hispanic Origin and Presence of Parents in Household, 1 980-201 3," available at 
http://www.childstats.gov/americaschildren/tables/fam1 a.asp (last accessed December 2014). 


Figure 3 does not provide a count of the number of children raised by same-sex 
parents or same-sex couples. Official data are fairly imprecise in this area, but the 
Williams Institute has estimated that about 2 percent of Americans — both cur- 
rent children and adults — have a parent who identifies as lesbian, gay, bisexual, or 
transgender, or LGBT. 9 

As Figure 2 shows, the share of children living with two married parents, including 
a married stepparent, steadily declined in the 1970s and 1980s, faffing from 85.4 
percent in 1968 to about 69 percent in 1994. This is due to increases in the divorce 
rate, as well as rate of births to unmarried parents, both of which are discussed below. 
The share of children living with two married parents stayed relatively steady until 
the mid-2000s, when it dipped below 68 percent. In 2007, the U.S. Census Bureau 
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started counting the share of children who lived with two unmarried biological par- 
ents, which previously had been counted as mother- or father-only families. 10 This 
brought the total share of American children living with two biological parents — 
married and unmarried combined — up to nearly 71 percent. That number fell again 
during and after the Great Recession, however, hitting a low of 68. 1 percent in 20 1 2. 
It increased slightly in 2013, perhaps signaling some stabilization. 

One notable but relatively unremarked upon change over the past several decades 
is the large increase in the share of children who live with one or more of their 
grandparents. In 1970, about 3 percent of children lived in households maintained 
by grandparents; today, it is about 6 percent. An additional 4 percent of children 
live in parent-maintained households that include one or more of their grandpar- 
ents. About 45 percent of children living with grandparents also live with one, but 
not both, of their parents, most often their mothers. 11 


FIGURE 3 

Living arrangements of children, 1 980-201 3 


Percent of children ages 0-1 7 



Note: Data for 201 3 exclude approximately 21 7,000 household residents under age 1 8 who were listed as family reference people or 
spouses. Prior to 2007, Current Population Survey data identified only one parent on the child's record. This meant that a second parent 
could only be identified if he or she was married to the first parent. In 2007, a second parent identifier was added to the CPS. This permits 
the identification of two co-resident parents, even if the parents are not married to each other. In this table, "two parents" reflects all 
children who have both a mother and a father identified in the household, including biological, step, and adoptive parents. Before 2007, 
"mother only" and "father only" included some children who lived with two unmarried parents. Beginning in 2007, "mother only" and 
"father only" referred to children for whom only one parent in the household had been identified, whether biological, step, or adoptive. 
Source: Authors' analysis of Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, 'Table FAM1.B: Family Structure and Children's 
Living Arrangements: Percentage of Children Ages 0-1 7 by Race and Hispanic Origin and Presence of Parents in Household, 1 980-201 3," 
available at http://www.childstats.gov/americaschildren/tables/fam1 a.asp (last accessed December 201 4). 
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Marriage, cohabitation, and divorce 


While the percentage of children living outside of married and other two-parent 
households has not changed as much in recent decades as it did in the 1970s 
and 1980s, divorce and related causes of family instability remain high. In recent 
cohorts, nearly one in four couples who were married at the time of their child’s 
birth had divorced or separated by the time the child was 9 years old. 12 As a result, 
slightly more than half of children in families headed by single mothers today 
previously lived in married families. Union dissolution among cohabiting partners 
is even more frequent: About one in two parents who were cohabiting at the time 
of their child’s birth separated within the first nine years of their child’s life. 13 At 
the same time, divorce appears to have fallen somewhat from its peak in the early 
1980s, although as noted in part III, this is likely due solely to a decline in divorce 
among people with four-year college degrees. 14 

Increases in unmarried partnerships among adults have accompanied declines 
in marriage over the past few decades. 15 As a result, taking both cohabiting and 
marital unions into account, there has been little change in the typical age at 
which adults first enter into an intimate union — about age 22 for women and 
23.5 for men. 16 Living with an intimate partner for some period of time is a new 
normal on the road of family life. 17 


Birth rates by marital status 

The overall birth rate in the United States hit an all-time low in 2013 and is nearly 
half what it was in I960. 18 While the nonmarital birth rate increased sharply in the 
latter half of the 1970s and through the 1980s, it was the same in 2013 as in 1993: 
44.8 births per 1,000 unmarried women ages 15 to 44. 19 From 2002 to 2012, the 
birth rate fell for both unmarried black and unmarried Hispanic women. 20 Still, a 
much larger share of all births today are nonmarital — 40.6 percent in 2013, com- 
pared to 31 percent in 1993 — due to downward trends in the marital birth rate, 
which hit a record low in 20 1 0. 

The majority of nonmarital births today — about 60 percent — are to unmarried 
parents who live together, not to mothers living apart from the child’s father. 21 As 
the Congressional Research Service notes in a recent review, “The decline in the 
percentage of births to married women has in large measure been in tandem with 
the increase in births to parents who are living together but who are not married 
(in cohabiting relationships).” 22 
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Taken together, these trends relating to divorce, dissolution of cohabiting relation- 
ships, and nonmarital births mean that a majority of children in the United States 
today will likely spend part of their childhood not living under the same roof as 
one of their biological parents. 


Marital satisfaction and domestic violence 

It is important to note two trends that suggest changes in qualitative aspects of 
marriages and other intimate relationships. First, while marital satisfaction does 
not seem to have changed much in recent decades, there is some evidence that the 
time couples spend together has declined, probably due to the rise of dual-earner 
couples and economic pressures. 23 Second, the rate of intimate partner violence — 
as measured by the National Crime Victims survey — is much lower today across 
all marital status types than in 1994, when the Violence Against Women Act was 
enacted. 24 In 1994, for example, the national rate of intimate partner violence 
among women who were married at the time they were surveyed was 5.9 victim- 
izations per 1,000 females ages 12 or older; by 2010, it had fallen to 2 victimiza- 
tions per 1,000 women. Similarly, among women who were separated from their 
spouse or partner at the time they were surveyed, it fell from 1 5 1 .4 victimizations 
per 1,000 females in 1994 to 59.6 victimizations per 1,000 females in 2010. 25 
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Part II: The three S's of family: 
Structure, stability, and strength 


Before discussing the three S’s of family, it is useful to define family. Of course, 
there is no single precise definition, but we generally agree with family sociologist 
Phillip Cohen when he writes that “families are groups of related people, bound 
by connections that are biological, legal, or emotional” and that “the label family 
signals an expectation of care or commitment” making “family relationships ... 
the basis for a wide range of social obligations .” 26 

This paper focuses on families with children and the qualities of family life that 
research suggests can most affect children’s emotional and economic security. This 
is because most of the policy debate in this area has focused on children’s well- 
being, and child-related research is particularly extensive. However, this does not 
mean that families without children or considerations related to adult’s well being 
are secondary or unimportant. In fact, the three S’s can matter for adult’s well- 
being and for families without children too, and several of the policies put forward 
in this report would have positive effects beyond improving children’s lives. 


Family structure, stability, and strength and children's well-being 
Family structure 

Family structure means a family’s basic composition. Among families with chil- 
dren, common structures include situations in which: 

• A child lives with both of their different-sex biological parents, who are either 
married or unmarried 

• Both of their same-sex parents, one of whom maybe a biological parent 

• Only one of their parents, who may or may not have remarried or repartnered 

• Two adoptive parents, who may be same-sex or different-sex partners 

• Their grandparents, other relatives, or caretakers, along with both, only one, or 
neither of their biological parents 
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Which kind of differences in family structure might matter for children and 
why? In general, the theory is that children’s well-being depends largely on 
parents and other caregivers’ investments in their children, both in terms of 
time and money Thus, family structures that provide children with less time 
from caretakers and with fewer investments that require financial resources can 
negatively affect children’s well-being. 

From this perspective, a key structural distinction is between families with two 
adults sharing care and financial responsibilities for a child and those with only 
one adult bearing all or the vast majority of these responsibilities. On average, 
families headed by two adults have more income than families headed by only 
one adult. Compared to a parent living on his or her own, married and cohabiting 
couples benefit from economies of scale — particularly in the sharing of housing 
and food costs. Having two actual or potential breadwinners rather than one can 
also increase the amount of insurance, or safety net, that a family has against job 
loss and other economic shocks. 

A closely related issue is that women — children’s mothers — usually end up bearing 
the bulk of these care and financial responsibilities when a marriage or relationship 
ends. Despite making up roughly half of the workforce today, women continue to 
be paid much less than men on average. 27 Mothers face discrimination in the work- 
force not only because they are women but also — and especially — because they 
are mothers. Shelly Correll, a sociologist at Stanford, has found that “employers 
rate fathers as the most desirable employees, followed by childless women, child- 
less men and finally mothers.” 28 Sociologist Michelle Budig has documented that 
women’s earnings decrease as a result of having children, even after controlling for 
educational attainment, family structure, job characteristics, and several other fac- 
tors. For mothers, the wage penalty generally is about 4 percent for each child they 
have; this grows further, to about 6 percent, for low-income women. 29 

When it comes to the resource of time available to directly care for children, families 
headed by two adults — married or cohabiting — are likely to have greater overall 
time resources that can be devoted to such care than families headed by only one 
adult. As Ariel Kalil, a developmental psychologist at the University of Chicago, and 
her colleagues have recently documented, mothers living on their own with children 
spend nearly an hour more per day on solo child care compared to married mothers, 
and they also work more outside the home than married mothers. 30 But the extra 
care time that these mothers living on their own provide does not make up for the 
additional care that the other caregiver in a two-parent home typically provides. 
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Family stability 


In this report, family stability means the extent of transitions between family 
structures. In The Marriage Go-Round: The State of Marriage and the Family in 
America Today, family sociologist Andrew Cherlin argues that: 

The trait that most clearly differentiates [American family life] from family life 
in other Western countries, is sheer movement: frequent transitions, shorter rela- 
tionships. Americans step off and on the carousel of ... marriages and cohabiting 
relationships ... more often . 31 

Understanding the role of stability distinct from structure is important because 
the income and time risks for a parent who cares for children by herself — or, 
much more rarely, himself — are often addressed or reduced by remarrying or 
repartnering with a new person. Children raised in stepparent families tend to 
have similar family incomes as children raised in two-parent biological households 
and tend to receive similar amounts of care — partly because noncustodial parents 
provide child support and parenting time . 32 

Similarly, financial support and co-parenting arrangements between parents 
who no longer live together can address income and time risks to some extent. 
Grandparents and other kin can also play an important role in this regard. This can 
be seen in Kalil’s research on differences in caregiving time by family structure . 33 
Kalil and her colleagues found little difference in the amount of caregiving time 
provided to children in married families with two biological parents; unmarried 
families with two biological parents; stepfamilies; and multigenerational families 
that do not include a biological father living under the same roof as the mother. 
Nonresidential biological fathers in stepfamilies and grandparents in multigenera- 
tional families provide nearly as much solo caregiving time as fathers in married 
biological parent families. However, the researchers also found that children of 
mothers living on their own received less care time that the other groups; for these 
children, even though their mothers provided more solo care time than mothers 
in the other groups, nonresident biological fathers provided much more limited 
care time than fathers in other groups. 

While families can, and often do, make subsequent transitions in family struc- 
tures that address income and time risks, these transitions are rarely seamless. 
When two-parent families separate or divorce, the result is generally a lower living 
standard for children and less caregiving time from parents, at least temporarily. 
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In recent research, sociologists Laura Tach and Alicia Eads found that children 
whose parents divorced in the early 2000s had household incomes that were about 
20 percent lower one year after the divorce. Similarly, among children whose par- 
ents ended an unmarried partnership, household incomes were about 25 percent 
lower one year after the end of the union. 34 

Transitions may also require social and emotional adjustments — for both chil- 
dren and adults — that have their own challenges. In short, stability is important 
because, as Cherlin explains, “repeated movements of parents and their partners 
and spouses in and out of the child’s household . . . could affect the child’s emo- 
tional development” while “stable households, whether headed by one or two 
parents, do not require that children adjust repeatedly” to family transitions. 35 


Family strength 

Finally, family strength means the quality of parents’ relationships with each 
other and the strength of marital and cohabiting relationships, including the 
degree of conflict and, in the most severe cases, the presence of domestic 
violence. In this report, the term family strength encompasses the extent and 
quality of parenting, including “co-parenting” among separated and divorced 
parents, and the extent and quality of noncustodial parents’ — typically 
fathers’ — involvement with their children’s development. 

Family strength can matter for both children and adults in ways that cut across 
both family structure and family stability. Differences in child outcomes within 
a particular family structure — such as marriage — may vary by the strengths of 
the relationships between the parents themselves and the individual parents 
and their children. Strong relationships also make family structure changes and 
instability less likely. And whether families can make family structure transitions 
that do not negatively affect children may depend on the quality of relation- 
ships. For example, a separated or divorced father who has a strong commitment 
to his child’s well-being may be more likely to actively co-parent by providing 
ample time and financial support. 
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The importance of the three S's 


There is little question that children of different-sex parents who spend all or part 
of their childhood living apart from one of their biological parents have worse 
outcomes; on average, than children who grow up spending all of their child- 
hood with both of their biological parents. But the correlations between parental 
absence and childrens outcomes do not tell us whether family structure is actually 
causing any of the difference in outcomes. 

This is because having a nonresidential parent is “highly correlated with many 
social and economic disadvantages. Hence, children from nontraditional house- 
holds might do worse because they are reared in a disadvantaged environment and 
not because they lived without both parents .” 36 These correlated disadvantages 
include lower parental educational attainment, lower maternal and paternal age, 
and greater likelihood of family health problems . 37 Much the same can be said 
about children who are disadvantaged when it comes to either of the other S’s. 

Rigorous research on the three S’s and child well-being attempts to isolate the 
extent to which a particular “S -factor” is causing a difference in well-being, inde- 
pendent of the effects of other important correlated factors. While the findings 
cited below come from research that attempts to control for many of these factors 
using a variety of methods, all of these methods have limitations. A related issue 
is that it can be difficult, if not impossible, for researchers to cleanly distinguish 
between the effects of each of the three S’s. 


Family structure and stability 

Most of the rigorous research on the effects of family structure and stability on 
child well-being focuses on whether children with different-sex divorced parents 
fare worse than children raised by different-sex continuously married parents. A 
smaller body of research encompasses various other structure types, including 
children raised by unmarried biological parents, children who have a parent who 
has died, children raised in stepparent families, and children raised by same-sex 
and generally unmarried couples. 

Especially over the past decade, researchers have also attempted to better disen- 
tangle the effects of structure from stability — for example, by comparing stable 
one-parent families with stable two-parent families, or by examining the effects of 
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multiple structural transitions. Finally, because the vast majority of parents who live 
apart from their children are fathers rather than mothers, researchers are typically 
estimating the effect of having a nonresident biological father or the transition from 
a family structure that includes a resident biological father to one that does not. 38 

The published research in this area is vast, so this report highlights findings only 
from recent high-quality literature reviews. Of particular and most recent note 
is a 2013 review conducted by Sara McClanahan, a sociologist at Princeton 
University, and her colleagues that focuses on research specifically aimed at isolat- 
ing the causal effect of structure and stability on children. 39 McClanahan and her 
colleagues concluded that what they called “father absence” — a term they use to 
encompass both divorce and dissolution of a cohabiting union, as well as families 
that include a stepfather — likely negatively affects certain aspects of children’s 
social-emotional development, particularly their likelihood of engaging in some 
forms of antisocial behavior. 40 They did not find consistent evidence, however, 
that paternal absence had a negative impact on “internalizing” behavior problems 
such as anxiety and depression. 

Looking at educational outcomes, McClanahan and her colleagues concluded that 
there was consistent evidence that paternal absence negatively affects children’s 
likelihood of graduating from high school. 41 However, they found little evidence 
that paternal absence negatively affects children’s cognitive ability and test scores. 42 
Finally, they found some evidence that paternal absence may negatively affect the 
mental health of children once they have grown up, but there is no consistent evi- 
dence that it has a negative impact on adult employment, earnings, or wages. 

In addition to McLanahan and her colleagues, several other organizations have 
conducted rigorous reviews since 2009, including the Urban Institute, the Pew 
Research Center, the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
or OECD, and researchers commissioned by the United Kingdom’s Department 
of Children, Schools and Families. These reviews, including the international 
ones, rely heavily on U.S. research. 43 These other reviews reach similar conclusions 
as McClanahan and her colleagues, although they tend to be more conservative 
when it comes to concluding that the evidence establishes causal links. 44 

There are some important caveats to the research finding connections between 
family structure and child outcomes. First, the conclusions generally refer to aver- 
age differences in risks of various negative outcomes and do not mean that all, or 
even most, children who are not raised continuously in a two-parent family will 
experience these risks. 45 Second, the research is effectively limited to different-sex 
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relationships and marriage, so the findings do not offer any support for claims that 
children do worse when raised by same-sex couples because at least one of the bio- 
logical parents is always absent in such couples. In fact, as the American Pediatrics 
Association recently noted, a separate and growing body of research “demonstrates 
that children and adolescents who grow up with gay and/ or lesbian parents fare as 
well in emotional, cognitive, social and sexual functioning as do children whose 
parents are heterosexual.” 46 Finally, as discussed further below, these findings pro- 
vide little to no support for the related idea that childrens well-being depends on 
having a family comprising two parents who both have a genetic link to the child. 47 

McClanahans review and much of the existing research do not clearly distinguish 
between the effect of family structure per se and the effect of family instability. This 
is problematic because, as Jane Waldfogel, a professor of social work and public 
affairs at Columbia University, and her colleagues note, family structure has been 
“typically conflated with family stability” even though “the effects of family structure 
on child outcomes might be due, at least in part, to its association with stability.” 48 

In fact, family instability — transitions between family structures — may matter 
as much if not more for children than the formal structure of their family. As the 
American Sociological Association, or ASA, explained in an amicus brief to the 
Supreme Court in United States vs. Windsor — the case in which the Supreme Court 
struck down the section of the Defense of Marriage Act that defined the word 
“marriage” as used in all federal laws and rules to mean only marriage of a man and 
a woman — research suggests that “positive child well-being is the product of stabil- 
ity in the relationship between the two parents, stability in the relationship between 
the parents and child, and greater parental socioeconomic resources.” 49 

In highlighting the importance of stability, the ASA countered the claim made 
by defenders of the Defense of Marriage Act that marriage should be limited to 
different-sex couples because children do better when raised in this structure. 50 

Waldfogel and her colleagues distinguished between findings related to family 
structure and those related to family stability in their summary of 14 studies that 
used data on children in the Fragile Families and Child Wellbeing Study, or FFS — 
which includes children who are more disadvantaged on average than children 
nationwide. 51 They concluded that 6 of the 14 studies found evidence of a negative 
effect of family instability, distinct from family structure, on child outcomes. One 
study found “no difference in childrens vocabulary scores at age three between 
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stable two-parent families (whether cohabiting or married) and stable single- 
mother families” but also found that scores were lower in unstable married and 
cohabiting families than in stable single-mother and two-parent families. Based on 
their own analysis of the data, Waldfogel and her colleagues suggest that: 

Instability seems to matter more than family structure for cognitive and health 
outcomes, whereas growing up with a single mother (whether that family struc- 
ture is stable or unstable over time) seems to matter more than instability for 
behavior problems } 2 


Family strength 

Family strength is a complex, multidimensional concept, which this report makes 
no attempt to detail exhaustively. Instead, the discussion of research and the policy 
recommendations highlight two particularly important elements that relate to the 
other two S’s: first, the extent of marital and parental conflict, including domestic 
violence, and its effect on children; and second, other factors that contribute to fam- 
ily strength, including commitment, emotional support, time, and social networks. 


Family conflict 

In a recent book that reviews the extensive research on the impact of marital conflict 
on child and adult well-being, E. Mark Cummings and Patrick Davies explain that 
“marital conflict is associated with a host of adjustment problems across family 
members — including depression, alcohol problems, and divorce in adults, and 
behavior, emotional, and academic problems in children .” 53 While most of the 
research on the effects of parental conflict focuses on married couples, it seems rea- 
sonable to think that conflict between unmarried parents similarly affects children . 54 

Of course, conflict between parents is a normal part of marriage and family life; 
research does not suggest that all conflict between parents negatively affects 
children. What research does suggest is that the more frequently angry conflict 
happens within the home, the more children become “vulnerable to emotional, 
behavioral, cognitive, and physiological reactions that may lead to adjustment prob- 
lems .” 55 In addition, the “critical matters [for children] are the relative constructive- 
ness of conflict and the extent to which conflicts are resolved,” with expressions of 
anger and hostility during conflict particularly affecting childrens adjustment . 56 
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In a review of literature for the journal The Future of Children, Paul Amato notes 
how chronic conflict between parents can trump structure: 

Marriages marked by chronic, overt conflict and hostility are “intact" structur- 
ally but are not necessarily good environments in which to raise children. Some 
early studies compared children living with divorced parents and children living 
with two married but discordant parents. In general, these studies found that 
children in high-conflict households experience many of the same problems as 
do children with divorced parents. ... When parents exhibit chronic and overt 
conflict, children appear to be better off, in the long run, if their parents split up 
rather than stay together . 57 

Along similar lines, Mooney, Oliver, and Smith note in their review of literature that: 

Children may also be affected indirectly as a result of parent conflict leading to a 
reduced capacity to parent effectively, thus contributing to impaired parent-child 
relationships and a higher likelihood of anxiety, behavior problems or with- 
drawal in children . 58 

As noted in the previous section, although the incidence of domestic violence 
seems to have declined in recent decades, it still remains a major problem. Such 
violence is devastating not only for the mothers who experience it, but also for the 
children who witness it. A recent review of literature notes that: 

Empirical evidence suggests that growing up in an abusive home environment 
can critically jeopardize the developmental progress and personal ability of 
children, the cumulative effect of which may be carried into adulthood and can 
contribute significantly to the cycle of adversity and violence . 59 


Other family strength factors 

In addition to conflict, other important aspects of family strength that may matter 
for child well-being include parents’ and nonparental partners’ level of com- 
mitment to the development of children in the family, the level of intimacy and 
emotional support that spouses or other partners provide to one another, and the 
extent of interaction and time spouses or other partners spend together and with 
children. In addition, the degree to which a family has access to social networks 
that are helpful in raising children or providing social support is an important fac- 
tor, underscoring the role that extended families, evidence-based home-visitation 
programs, and vibrant communities can play in children’s development. 
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The three S's across communities 


Both family structure and stability vary by race, ethnicity, immigration 
status and national origin, sexual orientation, and disability status. 
Family-related differences within these communities deserve a much 
deeper review than provided in this report, but some important 
differences and considerations are highlighted below. In future work, 
CAP plans to provide more extensive analyses of issues that these 
communities face related to the three S's. 

Communities of color and immigrants 

It is important to have a solid understanding of racial and ethnic dif- 
ferences and how these issues play out for communities of color in or- 
der to avoid stereotyped conclusions and assumptions. Three trends 
seem to be particularly relevant when examining family structure and 
stability in families of color. 

First, there are substantial differences in marriage rates and the share 
of children living with both parents when comparing race, ethnicity, 
and immigrant status. While the share of never-married adults has in- 
creased across the board, the trend has been particularly pronounced 
among blacks and Latinos. The share of black adults ages 25 and 
older who have never been married increased fourfold between 1960 
and 201 2 — from 9 percent to 36 percent — compared to a doubling 
for whites — from 8 percent to 16 percent — and Flispanics — from 12 
percent to 26 percent — over the same time period. 60 Economic dis- 
parities that are associated with overall declines in marriage among 
young people have been particularly stark for blacks. In 201 2, for ex- 
ample, among never-married young adults ages 25 to 34, there were 
only 51 employed black men for every 100 black women overall — 
both employed and unemployed women — down from 87 employed 
black men for every 1 00 black women in 1 960. 61 For non-Flispanic 
whites and Asian-Americans, the ratio of never-married employed 
young men to never-married women has also declined over time, but 
is still about 1 to 1. 

Roughly two in five black children — or 41 percent — lived with both 
parents in 201 3, compared to 65.1 percent of Hispanic children and 
73.7 percent of white children. 62 For both black and Hispanic children, 
the bulk of changes in family structure occurred in the 1 970s and 


1980s. In aggregate, Asian American children were the most likely of 
any racial group to live with both parents in 201 3: 83.5 percent lived 
in two-parent families. Flowever, there are considerable demographic 
differences by national origin within the Asian American community, 
including differences in family structure. 63 For example, data from the 
2010 American Community Survey show that 74 percent of Filipino 
American children lived in married two-parent households compared 
to 94 percent of Indian American children, and households headed by 
Vietnamese or Filipino adults were much more likely to be multigen- 
erational than those headed by Korean or Japanese adults. 64 

About 25 percent of minor children in the United States have at least 
one immigrant parent, defined as a parent who was not born in the 
United States. 65 Children of immigrant parents are more likely to live 
with two married parents than children of U.S.-born parents. 66 Most 
children with an immigrant parent or parents are from Latin America, 
and 4 of every 1 0 children with an immigrant parent have a parent 
who emigrated from Mexico. 67 As Nancy Landale, a sociologist at 
Penn State University, and her colleagues note, among the chal- 
lenges these families face are "low parental education, poverty, and 
language barriers." 68 

Second, children of color and children of immigrant parents are more 
likely to live in a wider variety of family arrangements, and there are 
often economic implications associated with these differences. For 
example, people of color are much more likely to live in multigenera- 
tional families than non-Latino whites. 69 Among both black and Asian 
American children, about 14 percent lived with a grandparent in 2012, 
as did 1 2 percent of Hispanic children. By contrast, only about 7 per- 
cent of white, non-Hispanic children lived with a grandparent in 2012, 
although that number has increased from 4 percent in 1 992. There is 
little difference between children of U.S.-parents and children of immi- 
grant parents in the share of children living in the same household as 
grandparents, although children of immigrant parents are more likely 
to live with other relatives than children of U.S.-born parents. 70 

In many cases, the presence of multiple generations may entail 
economies of scale and greater caregiving resources for children. 
Recent research finds that economically vulnerable groups, including 
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Latinos, blacks, and young adults, are less likely to live in poverty when 
they live in multigenerational households. 71 Thomas DeLeire and Ariel 
Kalil have found that "teenagers living with their single mothers and 
at least one grandparent in multigenerational households have devel- 
opmental outcomes that are at least as good and often better than the 
outcomes of teenagers in married families." 72 Similarly, Kalil has found 
that children whose fathers are absent but who live with their mothers 
and a grandparent receive as much caregiving time as children in two- 
parent families. 

Finally, blacks and Latinos are more likely to face economic hardships 
and, as noted below, economic factors may be particularly strong 
drivers of differences in family structure and stability. Both blacks and 
Latinos have much lower incomes on average and higher rates of 
poverty and unemployment than Asian Americans and whites. Similar 
differences by race and ethnicity exist within marital status groups. For 
example, among married couples with children, blacks and Hispanics 
have higher poverty rates than the other two demographic groups. 

In 201 3, among people in married-couple Hispanic families with 
children, more than one-third — 35.2 percent — had incomes below 
1 50 percent of the poverty line, a greater share than for blacks at 25.5 
percent, whites at 1 6.5 percent, and Asian Americans at 1 3.5 percent. 73 

At the same time, individuals of color were significantly more likely 
than nonminorities to consider"holding a steady job" to be a high- 
priority criterion for a partner. 74 Taken together, these differences — 
lower levels of economic resources and the heightened importance of 
economic stability — underscore the connection between economic 
opportunity and family formation. 

Several public policies have proven particularly detrimental to the 
stability and strength of families of color. As discussed in the text box 
in the policy recommendations section below, the U.S. immigration 
and criminal justice systems disproportionately affect families of 
color. Reforming these two systems would increase the stability and 
strength of adult partnerships and parent-child relationships. 

LGBT communities 

According to survey evidence from the Williams Institute, about 
3.5 percent of American adults identify themselves as gay, lesbian, 
bisexual, or transgender, or LGBT. 75 Although current estimates are 


likely imprecise, they suggest that of the LGBT men and women ages 
50 or younger who are living alone or with a spouse or partner, just 
more than one-third — 35 percent — are raising a child underage 18. 76 
About 3 million LGBT adults of all ages report having or having had a 
child, and about one-quarter of a million children are being raised by 
same-sex and LGBT couples. 

Despite recent progress in recognizing families headed by same-sex 
couples, including the Supreme Court's 2013 reversal of Section 3 of 
the Defense of Marriage Act — a law that blocked federal recognition 
of legal same-sex marriages — significant legal and political barriers 
still stand in the way of LGBT individuals'ability to form strong and 
stable families. For example, as of the writing of this report, same-sex 
couples were not able to marry in 1 5 states. 77 Furthermore, restrictive 
adoption laws in many states mean that nonbiological LGBT parents 
may lack legal ties to their children. 78 

These and other ongoing causes of inequality not only deny recogni- 
tion to LGBT families but may also prevent LGBT partners and their 
children from accessing benefits that contribute to stability, including 
employer-provided health insurance, Social Security, and job-protect- 
ed family and medical leave. 79 In addition, despite the"myth of gay 
affluence, "there is considerable economic hardship in the LGBT com- 
munity. 80 As the Williams Institute has documented, about 21 percent 
of children raised in same-sex couple families had incomes below 
the poverty line in 2010, compared to about 12 percent in married 
different-sex families and nearly 30 percent in unmarried different- 
sex couple families. 81 

People with disabilities 

Adults with disabilities are less likely to be married and more likely 
to be divorced or never married than adults without disabilities. For 
example, among adults ages 25 to 44, only about 30 percent of those 
with a disability were married in 201 3 compared to about 54 percent 
of those with no disabilities. 82 Similarly, children with disabilities are 
less likely to live in married-parent families than children without 
disabilities. 83 People with disabilities and families with disabled 
members generally have lower incomes than those without disabili- 
ties and are more likely to experience economic hardship, even after 
taking income into account. 84 
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The three S's must be considered together 

As a practical matter, while it may never be possible to definitively establish the 
individual impact of each of the three S’s on child well-being, it definitively mat- 
ters to consider the three S’s together. Doing so yields a richer and more balanced 
understanding of how family factors influence children’s well-being than focus- 
ing exclusively on any single one of the factors. For example, while children who 
grow up living under the same roof as both of their biological parents have better 
outcomes on average than children raised in other family structures, the actual 
well-being of individual children also depends on family stability and strength. 


FIGURE 1 
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For example, research suggests that “a majority of children in high-conflict intact 
families are exposed to parental conflict for a relatively long period of time .” 85 In 
such cases, if the parents are unable to reduce conflict, their children may experi- 
ence better outcomes if their parents were to live apart . 86 At the same time, how- 
ever, conflict does not necessarily end when parents separate: While exposure to 
conflict may be less frequent, it may also be more likely to center on the children. 
In both cases, therefore, it is important to reduce conflict between the parents. 

More generally, family strength plays a major role in determining whether people 
will stay committed and continue to care for one another and whether they 
will enter into a strongly committed marriage or other union in the first place. 
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Connecting the dots between family strength on the one hand and family struc- 
ture and stability on the other is particularly important given that marriage and 
relationship norms have shifted toward greater egalitarianism and away from the 
female homemaker/male breadwinner model. As womens employment and 
educational attainment have grown, their individual ability to both voice dissatis- 
faction with and exit unhealthy relationships has increased . 87 Similarly as womens 
political role has grown and old-fashioned ideas about gender roles have waned, 
policymakers have reformed family laws such as fault-based divorce laws that had 
previously limited women’s — and men’s — ability to leave unfulfilling marriages. 
Both of these changes have contributed to making family strength an increasingly 
important predictor of family stability and structure. 

Similarly, while two-parent families typically have higher incomes and more time 
to dedicate to child care than single-parent ones, this does not mean that a single 
parent who has recently separated or divorced the child’s other parent should seek 
to enter a new cohabiting or marital relationship as quickly as possible. As Cherlin 
suggests, citing the research on the effects of family instability on children, “if you 
are a lone parent, take your time finding a new live-in partner . . . don’t move in 
with someone, and don’t remarry, until you are sure the relationship will be a last- 
ing one that will benefit your children .” 88 
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Part III: Class gaps related 
to the three S's 


The three S’s are important for all children, regardless of social and economic 
class, but there are reasons to be concerned about disparities in the three S’s 
between socioeconomic classes. While class gaps in marriage and related indica- 
tors are indisputable, it is important to remember that marriage remains a highly 
valued institution in the United States and that the vast majority of Americans 
across all income and demographic groups still aspire to stable and healthy mar- 
riages and relationships. 

In fact, if anything, people with low incomes hold more traditional views on mar- 
riage than those with higher incomes. 89 Thus, rather than a difference in the degree 
to which working-class families value marriage and stable healthy relationships, 
class gaps in the three S’s are largely a reflection of the “constrained choices” facing 
many young working-class adults today. As Andrew Cherlin argues: 

The young adults without bachelor’s degrees who are the heirs of the industrial 
working class today are not a cultural vanguard confidently leading the way 
toward a postmodern family lifestyle. Rather ... for the most part, these are 
people who would like to marry before having children but who think they are 
not economically ready. 90 

Differences in family structure between social and economic classes are not new; 
class gaps in marriage rates, for example, were observed as early as the late 1800s 
in the United States. As Andrew Cherlin documents in a new book Labor's Lost 
Love: The Rise and Fall of the Working-Class Family in America, however, these gaps 
narrowed among white men in the two decades after World War II as marriage 
rates reached a historical peak. 91 Since then, as wage growth for men without col- 
lege degrees stopped in its tracks and earnings inequality widened, marriage rates 
fell across the board. For the bottom of the income distribution, declining wages 
among service workers is associated with a disproportionate drop in marriage 
rates, causing the marriage gap to widen. 
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Among the youngest Baby Boomers today nearly 90 percent had been married 
by their mid-40s, with only limited differences in marriage rates by educational 
class. However, there are class differences when it comes to the divorce rate among 
these Baby Boomers: About 50 percent of those with only high school degrees or 
some college have been divorced, compared to about 30 percent of those with a 
bachelor’s degree or higher. 92 


FIGURE 4 
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Looking beyond the aging Boomers, recent projections suggest lower marriage 
rates among Generation Xers and Millennials by the time they turn 40. Among 
Generation X-ers, about 82 percent of women are married by age 40, but this could 
decline to anywhere between 69 percent and 77 percent if current trends hold. 93 

As noted above, there has been an increase in cohabitation, and cohabiting parents 
have higher dissolution rates than married ones. However, greater instability for 
cohabiting couples is not necessarily due to the fact that they are not married. In 
recent research using data from the Fragile Families Study, Laura Tach and Kathy 
Edin, sociologists at Cornell and Johns Hopkins universities, respectively, find 
the difference in dissolution rates between married and cohabiting couples can 
be mostly explained by existing differences in parents’ education levels and other 
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characteristics. These differences explain more than “two-thirds of the increased 
dissolution risk between cohabiting and dating parents relative to married par- 
ents.” 94 As Tach and Lein put it, “if married parents were as disadvantaged as the 
average dating couple [who become unmarried parents], they would be about 
three times more likely to end their unions by their child’s ninth birthday.” 

As with marriage and divorce, there are considerable class gaps in nonmarital 
births. Women with bachelor’s degrees are much less likely to have nonmarital 
births than women with only high school degrees or some college. Tracking young 
parents of all educational-attainment levels who had reached ages 26 to 3 1 in 201 1, 
Cherlin and his colleagues found that about two-thirds have had at least one child 
outside of marriage. 95 (see Figure 5) Nearly one-third of college-educated mothers 
in this age range have had at least one nonmarital birth, which means nonmarital 
births are not limited exclusively to less-educated mothers. 96 Moreover, the largest 
percentage increases in nonmarital births since 1990 have been among women 
with bachelor’s degrees, as well as those with associate degrees or some college. 97 
Finally, while nonmarital birth rates have fallen among all age groups under 35 
since 2007, they have increased among women ages 35 and older. 98 


FIGURE 5 

Young mothers without four-year college degrees 
are more likely to have had a child while unmarried 
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As one might guess given these gaps in family structure and stability by socio- 
economic class, there are also underlying class gaps in marital satisfaction and 
conflict. As Conger and his colleagues note, “research dating back to the depres- 
sion years of the 1930s has confirmed that families often suffer when faced with 
economic hardship or low [socioeconomic status].” 99 Among the most recent con- 
temporary studies they cite are ones finding that “greater educational attainment 
was positively related to marital satisfaction” and “low incomes, financial instabil- 
ity, or economic problems are associated with lower levels of marital quality.” 

Some of the most important work in this area comes from Paul Amato and his 
colleagues. In their book, Alone Together: How Marriage in America Is Changing, 
they find that “lower levels of income, educational attainment, and occupational 
prestige were associated with higher rates of marital problems, less marital happi- 
ness, and greater instability. 100 According to Amato and his colleagues: 

In terms of reported divorce proneness, for example, the two most disadvan- 
taged groups [in Amato's research] reported the greatest marital instability 
whereas the most prosperous couples reported the lowest probability of risk for 
divorce. The upper middle class couples also reported the lowest levels of mari- 
tal conflict and relationship problems. In addition, the most prosperous group 
reported the greatest marital happiness and the two most disadvantaged 
groups reported the lowest levels of happiness with their unions. These find- 
ings capture very well the basic message from related research during the past 
decade. On average, higher economic, educational and occupational status is 
associated with greater marital stability and quality. 

Finally, while domestic violence knows no class boundaries, it is both more preva- 
lent among low-income couples, and it is harder for women without economic 
means to escape. For example, among the mothers in the Fragile Families Survey, 
those without high school degrees and Latinas have the highest rates of experi- 
encing intimate partner violence, while white mothers and mothers with college 
degrees experience the lowest rates. 101 According to research, both mother’s eco- 
nomic dependency and traditional attitudes about women’s roles are key predic- 
tors of domestic violence. 102 
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Part IV: Factors driving 
class gaps in the three S's 


Both economic and noneconomic factors have contributed to family change 
across economic classes since the 1960s. Noneconomic factors, including the 
reform of divorce laws and changing social norms, almost certainly played a lead- 
ing role in family change in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 103 In a review of evi- 
dence conducted in the early 2000s, David Ellwood and Christopher Jencks, both 
professors at Harvard University, concluded that, “taken together, legal, technical, 
and normative changes probably help explain why family- related behavior began 
to change in the late 1960s and early 1970s, even though the economy was strong 
and growing.” 104 This helps explain why both marriage and birth rates have fallen 
across the board since the 1960s. 

But what about the increasing gaps in marriage and related indicators by socioeco- 
nomic class in more recent decades? Here, the bulk of the evidence suggests that 
growing inequality and the retreat from shared economic prosperity have been the 
driving forces. As Ellwood and Jencks note, “non-economic factors [do not] seem 
capable of explaining changes in family structure since 1980 unless we assume 
quite long lags between legal and technical changes and changes in individual 
behavior.” 105 After 1980, they suggest “economic forces [became] far more impor- 
tant in influencing fertility and marriage decisions.” 

In fact, for many young working-class people today, economic insecurity makes 
stable, healthy relationships all the more difficult to attain. In research drawing on 
her extensive interviews with young working-class people currently in their mid- 
20s to early 30s, sociologist Jennifer Silva has argued that the decline of good union 
jobs and the rise of poorly compensated service jobs might be to blame. She writes: 

[These factors] made lasting marriages less attainable, exacerbating feelings of 
distrust or even fear about intimate relationships. Commitment, rather than a 
hedge against external risks of the market, becomes one demand too many on 
top of the already excessive demands of the post-industrial labor force . 106 
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The economy has changed in many ways over the past several decades. Among the 
key economic factors that may have contributed to class gaps in family structure 
and stability are stagnant and declining wages for working-class men; limited real 
growth in family incomes, even as families worked harder and longer on aver- 
age with the rise of womens breadwinning; the decline of unions and the near 
disappearance of well-paid manufacturing work; 107 and growing gaps in wealth. 
Changes in the global economy and the rise of technology played a role in these 
shifts, but inequality has been exacerbated in large part by conservative economic 
policies promoted since the 1970s. These include cutting taxes for high-income 
people while rolling back workplace protections, allowing the minimum wage to 
erode in real terms, and opposing the adoption of basic labor standards and social 
insurance programs that address womens increasing economic role. 108 

A discussion of all of these economic factors is beyond the scope of this report. 
Instead, this report discusses three closely related ones — employment, earnings, 
and inequality — that can provide considerable insight into how economic change 
has likely affected family structure and the other two S’s. 


Employment, earnings, inequality, and marriage 

Employment 

Even as the male-breadwinner/ female-homemaker family has become more rare, 
a steadyjob remains a key criterion for the vast majority ofwomen in evaluating a 
potential spouse or partner. In a recent Pew Research Center survey, 78 percent of 
never-married women said it was very important for a potential spouse or partner to 
have a steady job; for women, employment was even more important than having 
shared ideas about having and raising children. By comparison, only about 46 per- 
cent of never- married men said that it was very important for a potential spouse or 
partner to have a steadyjob; for men, similar ideas about having and raising children 
were much more important than a potential spouse or partner having steady work. 109 

Pew’s report on the survey did not detail whether working-class women place a 
higher value on steady employment than higher-income women. However, it did 
show that black and Latino adults, both ofwhom are disproportionately working 
class, are generally more likely than non-Latino whites to say that having a spouse 
or partner with a steady job was very important to them. 110 Does this mean that 
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adults who are struggling economically have higher economic standards when 
it comes to choosing a partner? Probably not: it could merely reflect that more 
advantaged groups have less reason to worry about their odds of finding a partner 
who they can count on to be steadily employed in a good job. 

Moreover as Kathy Edin, a sociologist at Johns Hopkins University and her col- 
leagues have concluded based on qualitative research conducted in low-income 
communities, the “norms of economic standards among the low-income popu- 
lation now demand [not just] financial stability on the part of men” but also 
“economic independence on the part of the women as two key prerequisites 
for marriage.” 111 Thus, from a values-based perspective, low-income and higher- 
income people likely hold very similar values when it comes to potential spouses. 
Higher-income families typically are dual- earners, in which each partner likely has 
the ability to be independent if the union dissolves, while low-income men and 
women often aspire to this. 

While women continue to place a high value on steady employment when it 
comes to a partner or spouse, Pew researchers Wendy Wang and Kim Parker have 
also documented that the supply of men who meet this standard has fallen. 112 In 
2012, among every 100 unmarried women ages 25 to 64, there were 97 unmar- 
ried men, but when male employment is taken into account, there were only 
65 employed unmarried men per 100 women. Looking at young never-married 
adults, there has been a steady decline in employed men. As shown in Figure 6, in 
an updated version of their analysis produced by Center for American Progress 
analyst Rachel West, among never-married young adults ages 25 to 34 in 1960, 
there were 139 employed young men per 100 women; by contrast, there are only 
about 92 employed young men per 100 women today. 
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FIGURE 6 

For young, never-married women, the number of 
available and employed young men has shrunk 
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50 
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Source: Updated analysis by Rachel West of the Center for American Progress using data from the 1 960-2000 decennial Censuses and 
the 2010-2013 American Community Survey Integrated Public Use Microdata Series. This analysis is based on Wendy Wang and Kim 
Parker, "Record Share of Americans Have Never Married," Pew Research Social & Demographic Trends, September 24, 2014, available at 
httpy/www.pewsocialtrends.org/2014/09/24/record-share-of-americans-have-never-married/. 


Earnings 

As Figure 7 shows, wages for the bottom 50 percent of male workers were lower in 
real terms in 2012 — nearly a $1.50 an hour lower at the middle of the wage distri- 
bution — than they were in 1979, while those male workers at the top of the wage 
distribution all had substantially higher real wages. 113 
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FIGURE 7 


Wage inequality has increased among men as inflation-adjusted 
wages have fallen among the bottom half of male workers 

Men's real hourly wages by selected wage percentiles, 1 979-2012 



Source: Economic Policy Institute, The State of Working America (2012), Table 4.5, available at available at http://www.epi.org/files/201 2/- 
data-swa/wage-data/Wage%20deciles.xlsx. 


Among women, who started out at much lower wage rates than men at every point 
of the distribution, no group saw declines in their real wages. However, as with 
men, there was considerable growth in wage inequality. For women in the bottom 
fifth of the wage distribution, the real gains were insignificant to very small — less 
than 75 cents per hour — while the gains for those in the top quintile were siz- 
able — roughly 50 percent and higher. At the same time, women at all points of the 
wage distribution continue to earn less than men, but the difference has narrowed 
most for women and men at the bottom of the wage distribution due to limited 
wage growth for women and declining wages for men. 
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FIGURE 8 

Increasing wage inequality for women is due to 
much larger income increases for women at the top 


Women's real hourly wages by selected wage percentiles, 1 979-2012 
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Source: Economic Policy Institute, The State of Working America, 12th edition (201 2), Table 4.6, available at http://www.epi.org/- 
files/2012/data-swa/wage-data/Wage%20deciles.xlsx. 


Analyses first conducted by economists Adam Looney and Michael Greenstone 
show that growing disparities in earnings for both men and women are associated 
with growing disparities in marriage between 1970 and 201 1. 114 Figures 9a and 
9b show these relationships, updated through 2013 by Rachel West. As Figure 9b 
shows, earnings for men at the 60th percentile of earnings and below were much 
lower in 2013 than in 1970, with the declines following a clear gradient. Only 
about the top 30 percent of men had higher earnings in 201 1 than in 1970. The 
increases here also follow a clear gradient with the greatest increases at the very 
top. Figure 9a shows the declines in the share of men married, using the same 
earnings deciles as in figure 9b. As it shows, marriage rates declined across the 
board for men, but the greatest declines were among lowest- earning men, fol- 
lowed by those in the middle of the earnings distribution. 

Figure 10 shows change in the share of married women by earnings decile between 
1970 and 2013. The first bar on the left spans the bottom half of the women’s earning 
distribution and includes all women with no earnings in 1970. The trend is similar 
to that for men in figure 9a: the greatest declines in marriage are for women at the 
60th percentile of the earnings distribution and below, and the declines are more 
modest for those between the 70th percentile and 90th percentile. Because nearly 
half of women did not have earnings in 1970, this report does not show a figure for 
the changes in womens earnings over this period — but recall from figure 8 that real 
hourly wages increased substantially for women at the top of the wage distribution, 
but very little, if at all, for those women workers at the middle and below. 
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FIGURE 9 


Decline in the share of married adults has been strongest among lowest-earning men 

Percentage-point change in share of married men, Percent change in men's real earnings, by 

by earnings decile: 2013 compared with 1970 earnings decile: 2013 compared with 1970 
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Note: Includes all noninstitutionalized men ages 30 to 50. The first earnings category includes all men with no earnings in 1 970. 

Source: Updated analysis by Rachel West of the Center for American Progress using 1 971 and 2014 Integrated Public Use Microdata Series CPS data and based on Adam Looney and Michael Greenstone, 
'The Marriage Gap: The Impact of Economic and Technological Change on Marriage Rates" (Washington: The Hamilton Project, 201 2), available at http://www.hamiltonproject.org/papers/the_marriage_ 

gap_the_impact_of_economic_and_technological_change_on_ma/. 


FIGURE 10 

Percentage-point change in share of married women, by earnings decile 

2013 compared with 1970 



-30 Decile of annual earnings distribution 

Note: Includes all noninstitutionalized women ages 30 to 50. The first earnings category includes all women with no earnings in 1 970. 
Source: Updated analysis by Rachel West of the Center for American Progress using 1971 and 2014 Integrated Public Use Microdata Series 
CPS data and based on Adam Looney and Michael Greenstone, 'The Marriage Gap: The Impact of Economic and Technological Change 
on Marriage Rates" (Washington: The Hamilton Project, 201 2), available at http://www.hamiltonproject.org/papers/the_mar- 
riage_gap_the_impact_of_economic_and_technological_change_on_ma/. 
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As with previous research highlighted in this report on the relationships between 
the three S’s and child and adult well-being, there are considerable methodologi- 
cal challenges when it comes identifying the extent and nature of causal connec- 
tions between earnings and marriage trends. A growing number of studies that 
use sophisticated methods to get at causality generally do suggest, however, that 
male earnings and employment trends have had a causal effect on marriage rates 
and family stability. 115 For example, Dan Black, a professor of public policy at 
University of Chicago, and his colleagues used a natural experiment — economic 
booms and busts in local coal and steel industries from the 1970s through the 
early 1990s — to determine the impact of male wages on marriage rates. 116 They 
found that “the expansion of high-wage jobs for low-skilled men increased mar- 
riage rates and reduced the incidence of female-headed households.” 

The evidence on the impact of female earnings and employment trends is less 
consistent. In theory, increased earnings could increase working-class women’s 
“economic attractiveness” to potential partners, particularly men who have seen 
their wages and earnings decline. On the other hand, greater economic self-suffi- 
ciency may make these women less willing to marry or stay with partners whose 
economic stock is declining. Moreover, with never-married men placing a greater 
priority on alignment about raising children than on a potential partner’s employ- 
ment status, while women feel the opposite, conflict about work-family priorities 
may also negatively affect family formation. 117 

Findings from empirical research can be cited in support of either theory for 
women. However, the research generally does not use methods that can reliably 
identify causal linkages. Some important exceptions come from experimental 
evaluations of employment and work-support programs for disadvantaged 
women, as well as early childhood programs. For example, the Perry Preschool 
demonstration, a random assignment study that tracked the effectiveness of 
high-quality preschool intervention, seems to have increased women’s employ- 
ment and earnings, as well as their marriage rates. 118 And both the Minnesota 
Family Investment Program demonstration and the New Hope demonstra- 
tion — progressive “welfare reform” demonstration programs that were rigor- 
ously evaluated in the 1990s — increased employment and earnings for certain 
groups of disadvantaged mothers, while also increasing their likelihood of being 
or remaining married. 119 
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Regardless of whether women’s earnings are causally related to marriage rates, 
increasing women’s income, closing the gender wage gap, and updating workplace 
policies to better enable families to balance work and caregiving should remain 
priorities for policymakers. Given the research underscoring the positive effects 
on child outcomes of higher incomes and more time, as well as the stress that 
financial strain and unpredictable schedules can place on working-class relation- 
ships, these policies are important in their own right. 

In their recent book, Marriage Markets: How Inequality is Remaking the American 
Family, legal scholars June Carbone and Naomi Cahn pull the male and female 
strands of research and theory together to explain the growing class gap in mar- 
riage: “At the top, there are more successful men seeking to pair with a smaller 
pool of similarly successful women. In the middle and the bottom, there are more 
competent and stable women seeking to pair with a shrinking pool of reliable 
men .” 120 As Carbone and Cahn describe it, when women cannot find a partner 
who is sufficiently reliable, the next-best option is independence, which gives 
them greater individual control over their lives and finances. 


Inequality 

Related research suggests that beyond negative or stagnant wage and employ- 
ment trends, the growth in inequality — a combination of more rapidly increasing 
wages at the top and more limited or negative growth for those at the bottom — is 
playing an important role in marriage trends. For example, economists Eric 
Gould and M. Daniele Paserman conclude that increasing inequality explains a 
substantial part of the decline in the marriage rate over the past few decades . 121 
As they put it, “higher male inequality is clearly altering the fundamentals of the 
local marriage market, resulting in lower marriage rates.” They suggest that the 
most likely causal mechanism involves women in high-inequality geographical 
areas taking longer to find a first or second husband, in part because the poten- 
tial “payoff” from spending more time searching for a relatively higher- earning 
spouse is larger. In similar research, David Loughran of RAND found that rising 
male inequality accounts for a significant part of the decline in marriage among 
white women and more-educated black women . 122 
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Sociologists Tara Watson and Sara McLanahan have found that “low-income men 
are less likely to marry when they are farther from the median income in their refer- 
ence group.” In other words, when there is a greater income gap in an area between 
low-income men and middle-income men, the marriage rate will be lower . 123 
Watson and McLanahan argue that their results are consistent with an identity 
model of marriage — one in which cohabiting partners are less likely to marry the 
further they are from a combined income that allows them to lead a “middle-class 
lifestyle.” But they also note that other explanations may play an important role. 

Growing inequality may also negatively affect educational attainment and other 
factors that affect lifetime earnings. Economists Melissa Kearney and Phillip Levine 
have found that young disadvantaged women are more likely to have nonmarital 
births when they live in places with higher levels of inequality between the bottom 
and the middle of the income spectrum . 124 Kearney and Levine are also investigating 
the extent to which income inequality and lack of mobility reduce the educational 
attainment of disadvantaged young men . 125 Their research finds that low-income 
boys who grow up in areas with greater levels of inequality between the bottom and 
the middle of the income distribution are relatively more likely to drop out of high 
school — even after controlling for a host of factors, including family structure . 126 

This is particularly significant because, as noted earlier, there are strong educa- 
tional gradients in marriage and divorce, and black and Latino women are more 
likely than white women to say that a partner’s educational attainment is impor- 
tant. As Cahn and Carbone put it, due to greater increases in educational attain- 
ment among women, there is: 

A larger group of successful women in the center [who] seeks to pair with a 
shrinking group of comparable men. Female high school graduates used to be 
able to marry men with a college education; today they are much less likely 
to get married at all. And sociologists find that women in this center group, 
particularly among whites, cohabit more than American women in any other 
group; they live with a partner, marry, divorce, and cohabit with someone else to 
a greater degree than in any other group . 117 
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Why working-class women haven't delayed childbirth 
as much as women with four-year college degrees 

Birth rates have fallen for women at all educational levels since the 1960s. But 
women with bachelors degrees have increasingly delayed childbirth until their 
30s, while less-educated women remain much more likely to have children in their 
20s. Figure 1 1 below shows the number of women who had a child in 2010 by 
educational attainment and age. 

Given the much greater economic insecurity of working-class women and men, 
why aren’t more delaying childbirth until their 30s, when they are more likely 
to have steady employment and be married? One possibility is that working- 
class adults are more liberal when it comes to core values related to family mat- 
ters — that is, compared to adults with four-year college degrees, they might value 
marriage less and have more casual attitudes toward childbirth. But evidence from 
surveys and qualitative research provides little support for this view. If anything, 
working-class people seem to value the cultural and religious aspects of marriage 
as much or more highly than more-educated adults. 128 Additionally, working-class 
people — particularly those with only a high school diploma or less — are much 
more likely to support restrictions on legal abortion. 129 


FIGURE 11 

Women with four-year college degrees are 
much more likely to have children in their 30s 

Women who had a child in 2010 by educational attainment, in thousands 
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Source: Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 2012 (U.S. Department of Commerce, 201 2) Table 90, available at 
https://www.census.gov/compendia/statab/2012/tables/12s0090.pdf. 
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In fact ; as legal scholars June Carbone and Naomi Cahn suggest; the more tradi- 
tional values that are part of what they term the “red state family paradigm” may 
contribute to the growing gap in women having children in their 20s or 30s. As 
they put it: 

Red regions of the country have higher teen pregnancy rates, more shotgun mar- 
riages, and lower average ages at marriage and first birth. What the red family 
paradigm has not acknowledged is that the changing economy has undermined 
the path from abstinence through courtship to marriage. As a result, abstinence 
into the mid-20s is unrealistic, shotgun marriages correspond with escalating 
divorce rates, and early marriages, whether prompted by love or necessity, often 
founder on the economic realities of the modern economy, which disproportion- 
ately rewards investment in higher education. Efforts to insist on a return to tra- 
ditional pieties thus inevitably clash with the structure of the modern economy 
and produce recurring cries of moral crisis. 130 

Sociologist Philip Cohen also points toward a plausible answer when he argues that: 

We need to think about marriage, education, and childbearing as linked events that 
unfold over time. Delaying childbearing and continuing education are decisions 
that are made together, based on the opportunities people have. And completing 
more education increases both the likelihood of marriage and reduces the likeli- 
hood of divorce and the earnings potential of one's spouse. So I thinkyou could tell 
the story like this: Women with better educational opportunities delay childbear- 
ing, which increases their marriage prospects, and makes it more likely they will be 
[stably] married and financially better off when they have children in their 30s. 131 

In their own detailed reviews of the evidence, Christopher Jencks and David 
Ellwood of Harvard University tell a similar story. 132 As they note, compared to 
less-educated women, college-educated women are more able to obtain good jobs 
with clear career paths. College-educated women may also be more aware of facing 
greater “career costs associated with early childbearing.” Thus, the combination of 
greater satisfaction with their work lives and concern about the negative impact 
that childbirth in their 20s may have on their career advancement may lead them to 
postpone having children. 133 In contrast, less-educated women are more likely to see 
potential male partners performing badly in the labor market. As a result, poor eco- 
nomic conditions may encourage them to delay marriage but leave them less likely 
to have the economic opportunities that would lead them to postpone motherhood. 
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Economic trends and two-parent family instability 


Economics not only play a role in determining whether people get married in 
the first place, but they are also associated with the likelihood of divorce, with 
married parents living at or near the poverty line facing higher risks of separa- 
tion. 134 A large body of research finds that earnings and other economic fac- 
tors are strong predictors of whether parents stay together 135 and underscores 
how financial stress is a risk factor for marital conflict, violence, and divorce. 136 
Notable recent research using data from the Fragile Families Study found that 
economic factors actually appear to be a more important predictor of dissolu- 
tion for married parents than for cohabiting ones. 137 On the other hand, for 
cohabiting families — who are not as economically well-off to start with — rela- 
tionship quality was the most important predictor of dissolution. 

These findings underscore that family policy must not only concern itself with 
single parents, who are often in that state temporarily, but also with disadvantaged 
couples, whether they are married or unmarried. 138 Of course, the overall poverty 
rate is much lower for children living with both parents — 13.2 percent — than it is 
for those children living with just one parent — 41.8 percent. 139 However, because 
the vast majority of children — 68.5 percent in 2013 — live in two-parent families, 
which includes children living with two unmarried parents, the number of impov- 
erished children in such families is very large, around 6.7 million. 140 

It is also important to note that the official poverty threshold falls far below what 
most Americans think the minimum income is that parents with children need 
to afford basic necessities. In a 2007 survey, Gallup asked participants what the 
smallest amount of yearly income a family of four would need to get along in their 
local community. 141 The median answer was $45,000 — an amount more than 
twice the 2007 federal poverty line of $20, 650. 142 Thus, 200 percent of the poverty 
line provides a better but still somewhat conservative measure of the income that 
families with two children need to make ends meet at a basic level. When using 
this threshold, an additional 9.7 million children live in two-parent families with 
incomes between 100 percent and 200 percent of the poverty line. 143 

Moreover, married parents comprise a significant share of parents: There are more 
married parents living below the poverty line than never-married parents. Of 
the 12 million poor adults who lived with related minor children in 2010, about 
43 percent were married; 39 percent were never married, although a substantial 
share of this group were in a cohabiting relationship; 10 percent were divorced; 6 
percent were married but separated; and 2 percent were widowed. 144 
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In short; contrary to Sen. Rand Paul’s (R-KY) claim that marriage is the only dif- 
ference between being poor and not poor with kids, millions of poor children live 
with both of their married parents. 145 For these children, poverty not only means 
hardship and fewer resources — it also means there is an increased risk that their 
parents will end up separating or divorcing. 

Finally, it is important to note that cohabiting parents and other “fragile family” 
types also experience very high poverty rates akin to those of single mothers. 146 
For example, the poverty rate for children living with two unmarried parents 
was 48 percent in 20 13. 147 This somewhat surprising fact is due primarily to 
demographic differences. Most unmarried, cohabiting parents are under age 34 
and do not have education beyond high school, while the vast majority of mar- 
ried parents are older than age 34 and do have education beyond high school. 148 
Compared to married fathers, the fathers in unmarried partnerships are more than 
twice as likely to not be employed. 149 Compared to married mothers, the moth- 
ers in unmarried partnerships are also more likely to be unemployed, although 
the difference in employment is much less for mothers than it is for the fathers. 150 
Comparing unmarried parenting couples to single parents, the unmarried cohabit- 
ing couples tend to be younger and less educated than single-mother households. 
Therefore, simply promoting marriage among these couples is unlikely to resolve 
the income constraints and high poverty rates they face. 
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PartV: Policy recommendations 
to reduce class gaps and risks 
related to the three S's 


A policy agenda that aims to reduce class gaps and risks related to the three S’s 
must have two basic planks: 

• An economic plank that addresses the increases in earnings inequality and 
related economic factors that have made working-class children particularly 
more vulnerable to risks related to the three S’s 

• A social plank that provides supports and services that reduce children’s vulner- 
abilities related to the three S’s 


The economic plank 

The Center for American Progress has written extensively on economic policies that 
would boost employment; wages, and job quality for American workers , 151 includ- 
ing those without four-year college educations, as well as the growing number of 
college-educated young people who are economically insecure . 152 Such economic 
reforms would help very low- income, working- age families, but they also aim to bol- 
ster the economic security and opportunity of working-class and middle-class fami- 
lies more broadly This more holistic focus is an indispensable part of any serious 
agenda to address risks and growing class gaps related to the three S’s. Disparities 
related to family change and child well-being are not limited to very low- income 
people but extend up the income distribution. Thus, narrowly targeted policies are 
unlikely to have a transformative effect on promoting stable, healthy families. 

A related limitation of narrowly targeted policies is that they can effectively penal- 
ize marriage or exclude married couples altogether . 153 While research does not 
suggest that people choose whether to marry based upon eligibility for work and 
income supports, ensuring that work and income supports are available to disad- 
vantaged married couples would help address the economic stressors that make 
working-class marriages more vulnerable to dissolution . 154 At the same time, these 
types of investments that serve married couples should not come at the expense of 
other disadvantaged households or favor low-income married families over low- 
income families headed by a parent living on her own. 
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The list below highlights some of CAP’s economic policy recommendations that 
are particularly important for reducing class gaps in the three S’s. These policies 
would help address constrained choices that working-class adults face in the mar- 
riage market, as well as economic stressors that imperil the stability of married or 
otherwise committed couples. 

• Increase the minimum wage substantially and strengthen other basic labor stan- 
dards such as overtime regulations and enforcement against wage theft. 155 

• Make it easier for workers to form and join labor unions. 156 As economist Alan 
Blinder has recently argued, there is a need to “tilt the playing field in favor of, 
rather than against unions.” 157 Recently published research finds that “control- 
ling for many factors, union membership is positively and significantly associ- 
ated with marriage” — a relationship that is “largely explained by the increased 
income, regularity and stability of employment and fringe benefits that come 
with union membership.” 158 

• Substantially increase overall employment by, among other things, increas- 
ing investments in our public infrastructure, enacting fiscal stimulus packages, 
reducing the trade deficit, and providing publicly subsidized jobs for people 
with barriers to stable employment. 159 Jared Bernstein and Dean Baker have 
argued that full employment — the lowest possible unemployment rate consis- 
tent with stable inflation — is probably around 4 percent today, nearly 2 percent- 
age points lower than the unemployment rate as of November 2014. 160 

• Substantially increase the Earned Income Tax Credit, or EITC, for workers who 
do not have dependent children, and eliminate restrictive eligibility rules that 
require workers under age 25 to have dependent children to receive the credit. 
The maximum EITC for workers without a qualifying child is currently only 
$500 — compared to $3,305 for workers with one child — and eligibility for 
these workers without custodial children is quite restrictive. 161 Workers without 
qualifying children are completely ineligible for the EITC if they are under age 
25 or have earnings that are roughly equivalent to working full time, year round 
at just the federal minimum wage. 162 A married couple without children is ineli- 
gible for the EITC if one adult works full time, year round at the federal mini- 
mum wage and the other works only about one-third of the year at that wage 
level. 163 These restrictive eligibility rules effectively exclude many struggling 
working fathers living apart from their children, as well as many young working- 
class men and women who do not yet have children. 164 Bolstering the rewards of 
work for young people who do not yet have children could help these workers 
find stronger financial footing before they become parents. 
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• Ensure that disadvantaged married parents — as well as unmarried couples 
raising children — have access to key work and income supports, particularly 
temporary re-employment assistance. While the Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families, or TANF, program should play this role, it clearly does not. 
Currently, about 5.2 million children below the poverty line are living in mar- 
ried two-parent families, and another 1.4 million are living in unmarried two- 
parent families, 165 but a mere 84,000 two-parent families receive basic income 
support and employment services through TANF. Outside of California, fewer 
than 30,000 two-parent families receive such assistance. Research suggests that 
well-designed temporary assistance programs for two-parent families could 
have positive effects on marriage. The original version of the Minnesota Family 
Investment Program, or MFIP, a demonstration program that was evaluated in 
the mid 1990s, reduced divorce among two-parent families receiving benefits. 166 
The federal government should build on these results by establishing a national 
TANF demonstration project that combines elements of both the original MFIP 
program and the New Hope model. These progressive demonstration projects 
ensured that families had an adequate income floor while searching for work or 
addressing issues that limited their work capacity, including through transitional 
jobs, re-employment, and other services to low-income married- and cohabit- 
ing-couple families. Unlike the current TANF program, these programs did not 
utilize “participation rates” or harshly punitive measures that aimed mostly at 
reducing the number of people who got help; instead, they emphasized helping 
struggling parents obtain and maintain stable employment. 167 

• Reduce marriage penalties in the federal Supplemental Security Income 
program, or SSI. 168 Under current deeming regulations in SSI, when a person 
with a disability who receives SSI marries a person not receiving SSI, much of 
their spouse’s income would be deemed to them, meaning that — unless the 
new spouse has very modest income — the spouse with the disability is no 
longer eligible for SSI. The rules should be modified to ensure that a disabled 
person in this situation would not lose benefits until their new family’s total 
income is above at least 200 percent of the federal poverty line. Similarly, 
when two people with disabilities who receive SSI benefits get married, their 
total benefits — which are already extremely low — should not be reduced by 
25 percent, as is currently the case. 
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• Enact work-family policies, including ones that ensure all workers have access to 
the kinds of family-related benefits and services that most higher-income workers 
have, including paid family leave, earned sick days, and high-quality child care. 169 
These policies would help all families, regardless of structure, to better manage 
work and caregiving responsibilities. 170 Moreover, these types of policies could 
reduce relationship-damaging stress disproportionately felt by many dual-earner 
working-class couples. As author Paul Amato and his colleagues have found, 
“dual-earner arrangements are linked with positive marital quality among middle- 
class couples and with negative marital quality among working-class couples.” 171 
They attribute this difference partly to work-family conflicts among working-class 
couples, contributing to greater marital tension and low job satisfaction. 

• Increase the availability of flexible and predictable work schedules. Vermont and 
San Francisco recently adopted right-to-request laws that allow workers to ask 
employers for flexible work arrangements or changes to their schedules without 
fear of retaliation or other negative consequences. The employers would have 

to consider each request in good faith and try to find an accommodation unless 
doing so was demonstrably at odds with their business plan. 172 

• Improve access to affordable and effective postsecondary education and training 
for both men and women through strategies such as expanding apprenticeships, 
community college and state university enrollment, and other educational pro- 
grams and services that put young adults on a pathway to good-paying jobs. 173 

One likely benefit of institutional reforms such as these, especially if implemented 
together, is that they could increase the likelihood that young working-class men 
and women will delay having children until they are more established in their 
careers and have more stable marriages and relationships. Women and men with 
four-year college degrees are more likely to have spent much of their 20s in highly 
structured institutional environments. First, they spend time in four-year college 
and universities and then in good jobs — or at least relatively good jobs — that 
often come with a range of family- related benefits and provide a clearer path to 
increases in earnings, benefits, and other career goals over time. 174 

This different institutional environment likely provides strong incentives to delay 
childbirth and a different set of social cues and peer influences. Among poorly 
compensated service employees, having children in one’s 20s is simply norma- 
tive, whether in a married or unmarried couple, (see Figure 1 1 and accompanying 
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discussion) By contrast, among highly educated workers, having children in one’s 
30s or beyond is simply normative, and while the vast majority of these workers are 
married, an unmarried couple’s decision to have a child is not necessarily viewed as 
abnormal or something deserving of disapprobation. 175 

Finally, it is worth noting that such economic policies would have a range of positive 
effects on the well-being of workers and their children even if they do not have major 
effects on family structure and stability. For example, there are good reasons to think 
that increasing educational attainment of young people and raising working-class 
wages will positively affect family stability and delay childbirth. But, even if they 
don’t, they will still have plenty of positive effects on parents and their children. 


The social plank 

While reducing inequality through stronger labor-market institutions and social 
insurance is an essential part of any serious agenda to address the three S’s, it is not 
sufficient by itself. If it were, there would be few unhealthy marriages or unstable 
families at or near the top of the economic ladder. Despite class gaps in marriage 
and stability, divorce, discord, and poor relationships are a reality in many privi- 
leged families too. But privileged couples with these problems have something 
that others lack: ample resources to address the resulting challenges. 

In contrast, working-class families are most likely to experience family instability 
and conflict but are least likely to have the services and supports needed to man- 
age these problems effectively. Therefore, in addition to addressing the economic 
drivers of family change, it is important to ensure that families at all income levels 
have the tools they need to maximize their chances of forming and maintaining 
stable and healthy families. 

As noted above, economic policies that aim to meaningfully change an issue of this 
magnitude and breadth cannot be narrowly targeted to those at the very bottom of 
the income distribution. Similarly, there is no single narrowly targeted social policy 
that can act as a silver bullet. To make meaningful change, the United States needs 
to adopt policies and programs that address risks and vulnerabilities faced by adults 
and children at various key points in the family life cycle, including interventions 
before adults enter serious relationships through cohabitation and/ or marriage and 
the possibility of divorce, separation, and remarriage and repartnering. 
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So, for example, it is important to address the heightened risks of unplanned 
pregnancies that young people face. But family policy also needs to address 
the risks that are more likely to appear later in the family life cycle such as the 
risks for both children and adults associated with chronic marital and relation- 
ship conflict. High school years maybe an important time to provide universal 
information to young people about relationship skills and reproductive health 
that pay long-term dividends in this regard, but couples also need to be able to 
access the tools they need, including effective couples counseling, if and when 
problems manifest themselves later. 

The remainder of this report highlights four big-picture family policy reforms : 

• Increase access to birth control and other reproductive health services 

• Increase access to effective couples counseling for adults and relationship 
education for high school students 

• Modernize the child support system and family law 

• Continue successful home-visitation programs and increase access to 
parenting education. 

It also highlights the need to reform the nation’s immigration and criminal justice 
systems to avoid separating families unnecessarily. This is not a comprehensive 
set of recommendations, but it provides a starting point and an illustrative set of 
policies that would reduce risks related to the three S’s that adults and kids face at 
various points in the family life cycle. 

Increase access to birth control and other reproductive health services 

The United States has among the highest rates of unintended pregnancy in the devel- 
oped world. 176 Because an unintended pregnancy by definition is not an intention- 
ally chosen one, this is a concern from the perspective of personal autonomy. 177 It is 
also a concern from the perspective of the three S’s because research finds a variety 
of associations between unintended births and family conflict and stability. 178 

While unintended pregnancy and childbirth are risks for women of child-bearing 
age generally, risks are particularly high for young women under age 25, among 
whom most births — about 58 percent — are unintended. 179 At the same time, 
the overall birth rate has remained at or near historical lows, and birth rates have 
sharply declined for young people over the past several decades. 180 Between 1990 
and 2012, the birth rate for women ages 20 to 24 declined from 1 16.5 births per 
1,000 women to 83.1 births per 1,000 women. 181 In terms of actual numbers, there 
were fewer births to women under age 25 in 2012 than in any year since 1945, 
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despite the U.S. population being more than double today what it was then. These 
trends are due to a variety of factors, including the bipartisan expansion of access 
to family planning services that began during the Johnson and Nixon adminis- 
trations, as well as increases in educational attainment and womens labor-force 
participation and freedom. 182 

Still, there were roughly 1.4 million unintended births in 2012, and about 3 out of 
every 10 of these were to women under age 25. 183 As in other areas related to family 
life, there are considerable class gaps in unintended childbearing. About 83 percent 
of births to mothers with college degrees are intended, compared to about 60 per- 
cent of those to mothers without a college degree. 184 This differential is due to both 
the higher rate of unintended pregnancies among women without college degrees 
and much lower abortion rates among women without any college education. 185 

The Affordable Care Act, or ACA, includes several reforms that increase access to 
affordable reproductive care. 186 Most importantly, the law expands affordable health 
insurance — coverage that includes a range of reproductive health services — to mil- 
lions of Americans who would otherwise not have it. According to the most recent 
Congressional Budget Office projections, about 26 million more nonelderly people 
will have insurance in 20 17 than would have been the case without the ACA. 187 
Nearly all of this increase in the number of insured Americans is due to expansions 
in public coverage, particularly Medicaid, and individual private coverage obtained 
through the health care exchanges that the ACA creates. 

Medicaid already provides a range of reproductive health services, although 
abortion is a notable exception. 188 Under the ACA, all new private health plans 
must also provide reproductive health coverage without any co-pays. Covered 
services include all contraceptive methods approved by the Food and Drug 
Administration and contraceptive-related education and counseling. 189 This new 
benefit saved covered women nearly $500 million in 2013 alone; the savings will 
increase substantially with the full implementation of the ACA and as knowledge 
of the availability of these services increases. 190 

Preventive reproductive health care coverage under Medicaid may be particu- 
larly helpful for women who opt to use long- acting reversible contraceptives, 
or LARCs, such as intrauterine devices, or IUDs, and birth control implants. 
Although LARCs are generally more reliable and effective than other methods, 
they are also costly to pay for out of pocket. For example, an IUD can provide pro- 
tection for up to 12 years, but it can cost as much as $1,000 upfront; birth control 
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implants — such as Implanon and Nexplanon — can provide protection for up to 
three years but can cost as much as $800 upfront. 191 These relatively high upfront 
costs are likely one of the reasons why only about 12 percent of women using 
contraception currently use them. 192 

To make more progress in reducing unintended pregnancies, particularly among 
young people, there are several steps federal and state policymakers can take. 

First, states should fully implement the Affordable Care Act. Unfortunately, in 
slightly more than half of the states, conservative governors or state legislatures have 
refused to adopt one of the most important improvements in the ACA: the expan- 
sion of Medicaid. Many of the states that have not yet implemented the expansion 
have higher than average rates of unintended pregnancies. Research shows that 
previous expansions of Medicaid family planning services have reduced the number 
of unplanned births — particularly among young women — and reduced health care 
and other costs. 193 All states should implement the Medicaid expansion. 

Second, as Isabel Sawhill, senior fellow and co-director of the Center for 
Children and Families at the Brookings Institution, has recommended, pub- 
lic policy should work to make LARCs more widely available and ensure that 
medical professionals are educated and trained to provide these options to 
women. 194 Where LARCs have been more available, they have lowered the rates 
of both unplanned pregnancy and abortion. 195 Over just the past decade, the use 
of LARCs has increased from 2.4 percent of contraceptive users in 2002 to 12 
percent of them between 2011 and 2013. But the use of LARCs continues to trail 
both oral contraception and condoms. 196 At the same time, efforts to expand the 
utilization of LARCs should always aim to “expand — not restrict — contracep- 
tive options for all” and “support each woman in identifying her family planning 
priorities and in adopting the method that best meets her current needs.” 197 

Finally, the federal government should increase funding for family planning ser- 
vices provided under Title X of the Public Health Services Act, including funding 
to conduct evidence-based social marketing campaigns that aim to increase knowl- 
edge about and use of effective contraception. 198 Iowa’s “Avoid the Stork” campaign, 
which aimed to reach women between the ages of 18 and 30, was pretested among 
college students and used humor to capture people’s attention with a big, awkward 
looking stork showing up at social and other events. A survey found that approxi- 
mately 72 percent of the 18- to 30-year-old women in the state reported having 
seen or heard the campaign. Contrasting those who had been exposed to the 
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campaign with those who had not, researchers found that exposed individuals were 
more likely to intend to use contraceptives and more likely to be better informed 
about how to use them effectively. 199 During the period the campaign operated, 
unintended pregnancies declined in Iowa by about 4 percentage points, although it 
is impossible to say how much of this decline was due to the campaign. 200 

These steps would help address family structure, stability, and strength. 
Improved access to and use of contraceptives would help women delay child- 
birth until they are in a healthy, committed relationship. Delaying childbirth 
can help young couples who are married or cohabiting finish their education or 
achieve more economic stability, removing some of the financial stress that can 
strain working-class relationships. 

Increase adults' access to effective couples counseling 
and high school students' access to relationship education 

For married or cohabiting parents, as well as their children, a key risk threatening 
well-being is parental conflict. As noted above, high levels of parental conflict can 
adversely affect children’s health, development, and school performance and can 
lead to family instability and divorce. 

Both couples therapy and relationship education aim to reduce harmful conflict and 
strengthen marriages and other couple relationships. Trained professional typically 
provide couples therapy in a series of sessions to individual couples. 201 Relationship 
education programs provide information to groups of couples about “what a healthy 
relationship is and what it is not” and aim to help couples improve communica- 
tion and other relationship skills. 202 A solid body of research finds that both couples 
therapy and relationship education can have positive effects on marital satisfaction 
and related outcomes, although there are questions about the ability to generalize 
this research to the broad range of families that experience relationship distress. 203 

In fact, when it comes to relationship education programs targeted to low-income 
couples, there is now overwhelming evidence that these programs are not effec- 
tive. As part of its marriage-promotion initiative in the 2000s, the George W. Bush 
administration conducted random-assignment evaluations of marriage education 
and relationship skills programs designed for low-income — under 200 percent 
of the poverty line — married and unmarried couples. The programs, which cost 
about $9,000 to $1 1,000 per couple, had no positive effects on marriage, marital 
stability, relationship quality, children’s well-being, or other related indicators. 204 
Even more troublingly, at one of the program sites — in Baltimore — there was 
actually an increase in domestic violence and other negative impacts among fami- 
lies who participated in the Building Healthy Families program. 205 
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While relationship education does not appear to improve outcomes for low- 
income couples, it remains unclear whether the more individualized approach 
provided by individual couples counseling would be helpful, either in improving 
marital satisfaction or providing couples with the tools and information to end a 
relationship with less harmful conflict that could have detrimental effects on chil- 
dren. Moreover, while there is clear evidence that couples counseling can be help- 
ful for many middle-class couples, affordability and other access barriers appear to 
limit its utilization more broadly. Although data are limited, it appears that most 
couples experiencing marital distress do not get couples therapy. For example, 
a survey of Oklahomans who had been divorced found that only 37 percent 
reported getting marital counseling before their divorce; among those who were 
currently married, only 19 percent reported ever receiving couples counseling. 206 

Low utilization of couples counseling — especially therapy provided by an expert 
with specialized training in empirically based approaches — is likely due in large 
part to the high cost of such services. Couples therapy is generally not covered by 
public or private health insurance. Even when affordability is not an issue, there 
may be skepticism about the effectiveness of therapy or reluctance to participate. 

CAP proposes testing the effectiveness of expanding access to couples counsel- 
ing — that is, the kind of professional help that many higher- income couples turn 
to when they contemplate separation or divorce — to economically insecure 
working-class and middle-class families. Those eligible should include both mar- 
ried and unmarried couples, as well as same-sex couples. 

Various approaches to providing and funding counseling should be considered as 
part of the pilot, including: 

• Providing coverage for couples counseling as a preventive service through 
Medicaid and individual policies obtained through the health care exchanges 

• Encouraging couples counseling coverage in employer-based health policies 

• Providing subsidies to families through public health departments or other com- 
munity agencies that can be used to obtain couples counseling. 

Before testing a pilot that involves the expansion of insurance coverage, it would 
be important to determine the extent to which counseling professionals are will- 
ing to work with public and private health insurers. 
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Counseling should not be funded by diverting the increasingly scarce funding 
available for temporary assistance and other work supports under the TANF block 
grant, as was the case with the Bush administrations marriage-promotion initia- 
tive. The block grant’s value been subjected to extraordinary erosion since it was 
established in 1996, even though the number of children living below the poverty 
line has increased. But even if the block grant’s funding increased, TANF does not 
provide the proper institutional context for couples counseling to reach a broad 
range of working-class families. Instead, TANF should be focused on income 
support and fostering stable employment and career advancement for individual 
low-income adults. 

Time binds and other related barriers, in addition to direct cost, are likely con- 
tributing to a considerable class bias in access to couples therapy. For example, 
many working-class couples may find it very difficult to take time off from work to 
regularly attend a therapy session during the day. Even if sessions are available in the 
evening, lack of child care and other such barriers may make attendance difficult or 
impossible. Several of the work-family reforms discussed above — including increas- 
ing access to child care and giving workers more control over their work sched- 
ules — could help reduce these barriers. Paid sick leave could also help as long as 
parents — both married and unmarried — can use it to attend couples counseling. 

Finally, while relationship education targeted at low-income couples has not 
proven effective, there is some reason to believe that relationship education pro- 
vided to high school students may work better. One example is the Relationship 
Smarts Plus curriculum developed for high school students. An evaluation 
of its use in health classes in 39 public high schools in Alabama found that it 
“improved relationship knowledge and skills for a large sample of economically 
diverse youth” who participated in the classes, compared to a control group of 
students who did not. 207 Further evaluation of such programs is warranted; how- 
ever, for the reasons discussed above, temporary assistance should not be used 
as a funding source for these programs. 
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Reforming laws and policies that undermine family structure, stability, and strength 


In addition to taking many of the proactive steps that this report out- 
lines to strengthen families, the government should also re-examine 
and reform public policies that are actively separating and weakening 
families. Two such areas for reform are immigration and criminal justice, 
both of which have had disproportionate effects on families of color. 

Immigration reform 

The national immigration enforcement system takes a heavy toll 
on children and families living in the United States. An estimated 
1 1 .2 million unauthorized immigrants currently live in the United 
States, 208 but an even greater number of people — 16.6 mil- 
lion — live in mixed-status families, with some members who have 
legal status and some members who do not. In many cases, these 
families comprise citizen children with undocumented parents. 209 
Deportations therefore affect not only the undocumented, but 
documented immigrants and citizens as well. Two-thirds of undocu- 
mented people have lived in the United States country for more 
than a decade — they are settled people who have worked hard, 
built lives and raised families here. 210 

Over the past six years, the government has deported on average 
400,000 people each year. 2 " This enforcement overdrive has caused 
family separations throughout the United States. As sociologist 
Joanna Dreby has found, the effects of these removals fall dispropor- 
tionately on women, who must find ways to support their children 
and families because deportations are heavily skewed toward men — 
often the main breadwinners in immigrant families. 212 Immigration 
enforcement also strongly targets Latinos and thus disproportion- 
ately separates Latino families: Even though Mexicans, for example, 
comprise 53 percent of the entire undocumented population, 213 they 
made up 72 percent of all deportations in 201 3. 214 

The executive actions that President Barack Obama announced in No- 
vember 2014 will begin the process of fixing the broken immigration 
system and go a long way toward protecting immigrant families in 
the United States. Under a new Deferred Action for Parental Account- 
ability program, more than 4 million parents of citizen or permanent- 


resident children who have been in the country for at least five years 
will be able to apply for a three-year reprieve from deportation, as 
well as a work permit. An additional 1 million people will benefit from 
other provisions of the action, including enhanced provisions for 
family unity and an expansion of the Deferred Action for Childhood 
Arrivals program, which covers a greater number of immigrants who 
came to the country at a young age. 215 

But even as these actions protect as many as 5 million people from 
deportation, they still leave more than 6 million people vulner- 
able to removal. These executive actions by their very nature are 
only temporary: The next president can revoke them if he or she 
chooses. Only legislative immigration reform that provides a perma- 
nent pathway to legal status and eventual citizenship for the entire 
undocumented population can ensure that the national immigrant 
families are kept together. 

Criminal justice reform 

Criminal justice and re-entry policies have direct implications for 
the stability and economic security of a large number of families 
with children. More than half of adult inmates are parents of minor 
children, and 2.6 million American children — or 1 in 25 — had a par- 
ent in prison in 2012, a more than seven-fold increase since 1980. 216 
Incarceration takes an emotional and financial toll on families and 
children. Most parents in state prisons — 71 percent — were em- 
ployed either in full-time or part-time positions prior to incarcera- 
tion, meaning a sudden loss of income for the inmate's family. 217 
Upon release from prison, barriers to employment and re-entering 
society more generally can make it difficult for formerly incarcer- 
ated parents to get back on their feet and contribute income to the 
household once again. 

Incarceration also weakens family bonds. Incarceration — especially 
lengthy periods of incarceration — is correlated with divorce and 
disruptions in caregiving. 218 Children of incarcerated parents are 
also more likely to be exposed to negative family dynamics and 
emotional distress. 219 
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In a recent CAP report on the collateral consequences of criminal 
records, 220 CAP sets forth several recommendations to reform the na- 
tional criminal justice system in ways that would strengthen families, 
including: 

* Enacting sentencing reform and alternatives to incarcera- 
tion: Common-sense sentencing reforms — such as reviewing 
harsh federal mandatory-minimum penalties and expanding the 
"safety-valve" provision to give judges more flexibility in sentenc- 
ing — could reduce the amount of time that incarcerated parents 
spend apart from their children. In addition, policymakers should 
explore effective and less costly alternatives to incarceration such 
as "problem-solving courts," which connect individuals who have 
substance abuse and mental health challenges with treatment in 
lieu of incarceration. 

• Implement pro-family re-entry policies: Policymakers should 
remove barriers to family reunification for parents with criminal 
records. Currently, people with criminal records face barriers to 
employment, housing, education, building good credit, and income 
assistance, which can affect the ability to rebuild their lives and re- 


unite with their families. In particular, the one-strike policy in public 
housing stands in the way of family reunification. CAP recommends 
that this overly broad policy should be replaced with individualized 
assessments to preserve public safety while enabling people who 
have been rehabilitated to reunite with their families and avoid 
homelessness while getting back on their feet. 

Additionally, policies should also ensure that people with criminal 
records have a fair shot at employment opportunities that will help 
them provide for their families. With 87 percent of employers utiliz- 
ing background checks in hiring, 221 jobseekers with records often 
have their resumes thrown out immediately. Fair-chance hiring 
policies such as"banning the box"on job applications where appli- 
cants must disclose a criminal record can help ensure that qualified 
individuals are not rejected solely on the basis of criminal activity 
and charges. 

There is much that public policy can do to strengthen families, but at 
a minimum, government should re-examine policies that are unnec- 
essarily separating families. Immigration reform and criminal justice 
reform would be two important steps in this direction. 


Modernize the child support system and family law 

When parents end their marriages or residential partnerships, children are at high 
risk of a lower standard of living and receiving less parental care time. Social insur- 
ance programs can help reduce income instability in these cases in the same way 
that they help in the case of job loss and other income shocks. 

However, many existing programs have limitations that reduce the extent of 
income support and stability they provide to children who are transitioning 
between family types. For example, monthly income assistance provided to par- 
ents and children under the TANF block grant is extremely modest in most states 
and comes with strict means testing and a growing list of burdensome require- 
ments . 222 As a consequence, the share of struggling parents that it can meaning- 
fully help has fallen steadily. 
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The Earned Income Tax Credit — while an extremely important tool for stabilizing 
family income — is provided only once a year as a lump sum and is thus not immedi- 
ately responsive to income shocks caused by separation or divorce. And while child 
care assistance can address both time and money gaps facing low-income parents, it 
is under- funded and available only to a fraction of the families who qualify. 223 

Child support payments made by one parent to the other parent can play a crucial 
role in both the short- and long-term economic security of children whose parents 
live apart. Among mothers who received child support from fathers in 2001, 17 
percent of their individual income on average came from child support; among 
custodial fathers who received child support from mothers, the payments accounted 
for just more than 1 0 percent of their individual income. 224 Among custodial parents 
with incomes below the poverty line who receive child support, the payments on 
average account for just more than half — 52 percent — of their income. 

Still, child support has considerable limitations. In 2011, only about half of custodial 
parents had agreements or orders in place for the payment of support by the other 
parent. Among the roughly 7. 1 million who did, only about two-thirds — or 4.6 
million — actually received payments during the year; among those who did receive 
payments, nearly 2 million did not receive the full amount agreed to or ordered. 225 

There are several reasons for these discrepancies. It often takes time for parents 
to reach a child support agreement. Where parents do not readily agree on the 
amount — or related matters such as the division of parenting time — it can take 
time and money for courts or administrative agencies to resolve the dispute and 
issue an order requiring the payment of support. 

Beyond the legal process of establishing a child support order, the much larger 
overall process of separation or divorce itself can be economically and emotion- 
ally destabilizing for both parents and children. As a result, parents may need to 
incur large upfront costs — such as for separate housing and transportation — that 
hinder their immediate ability to pay support. Even before taking these new costs 
into account, many parents have poorly compensated jobs and face other employ- 
ment-related challenges that limit their ability to make adequate and regular child 
support payments. 226 In fact, nearly 2 million of the 6 million custodial mothers 
without a legal child support award say they did not have one because they think 
the father cannot afford to pay support. 227 
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A number of important policy demonstrations and reforms are currently in 
place that seek to address these issues. For example, the National Child Support 
Noncustodial Parent Demonstration Project, established by the federal Office of 
Child Support in 20 1 2, will rigorously test the effectiveness of providing employ- 
ment and other services to noncustodial parents in eight states over a five-year 
period. 228 In addition to employment services, the demonstration sites will 
provide peer supports that aim to increase the quality and quantity of parenting 
provided by noncustodial parents and reforms that better calibrate child support 
obligations to parents’ actual ability to pay. 

More recently, in November 2014, the federal Office of Child Support issued an 
important regulatory proposal to modernize the existing child support rules to 
make them more flexible and efficient for both child support agencies and the 
parents they serve. 229 The proposed rules are the product of extensive consulta- 
tion between the federal Office of Child Support, state child support agencies and 
policymakers, and other stakeholders. 

Significant improvements in the proposed rules include: 

• Updating rules related to state child support guidelines for setting the amount 
of a parent’s child support obligation. In particular, the proposed rule requires 
child support orders to better reflect the actual ability of parents to pay support 
and child support agencies to be more responsive to changes in parents’ ability 
to pay support. 

• Allowing states to incorporate parenting time agreements — sometimes still 
referred to as “visitation” — into child support orders. 

• Allowing states to use federal child support funds to provide education and 
information about responsible parenting and co-parenting, family budgeting, 
and the financial consequences of raising children when the parents are not 
married. Importantly, funds could be used to provide this kind of information 
not just to parents, but also to young people who are not yet parents and to the 
general public. 

• Giving state agencies new options to use federal child support funding to 
provide a focused set of employment services to noncustodial parents who are 
unemployed or struggling to make regular payments. 
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One important service that would not be allowed under the proposed rule is 
subsidized employment. This is unfortunate because carefully designed and 
implemented programs that provided subsidized “transitional” jobs can be a valu- 
able bridge to regular employment for very disadvantaged parents, including those 
who have been incarcerated or have criminal records. CAP recommends that 
the Office of Child Support give states the option to use child support funding 
to provide transitional jobs. CAP also recommends that it amend the proposed 
rules to allow states to use federal child support funding for electronic monitor- 
ing systems, which can be used to ensure that parents are able to work and pay the 
support they owe instead of the current system of incarcerating parents if they are 
found in contempt of court-ordered child support. 

Once the rules are finalized, state policymakers should act quickly to modernize 
their child support systems to the extent allowable under the rules. In a future 
report, CAP will provide more detailed recommendations for state policy reforms 
under the updated federal rules that would address the risks that children face that 
are related to the three S’s. 

In addition, CAP proposes a national demonstration project that would test a 
system in which initial child support payments are publicly subsidized on a tem- 
porary basis in conjunction with the provision of employment services, work sup- 
ports, and skills training in co-parenting to both parents. The subsidized payments 
would be paid only in months that the custodial parent did not apply for or receive 
traditional monthly income-assistance payments through the TANF program and 
the demonstration would be branded in a way that clearly identifies it as distinct 
from temporary assistance. 

Finally, extensive reforms to the connections between TANF and the child support 
system are necessary, including ending the requirement that custodial parents assign 
child support rights to the government as a condition of applying for assistance. 
Child support should be paid directly to all parents, including those receiving TANF 
and treated similarly to earned income for purposes of calculating income. 

Beyond child support, a broader question that deserves much more attention 
and debate than it has received is whether family law generally needs whole- 
scale reform to bring it into the 21st century. In Failure to Flourish: How Law 
Undermines Family, family law scholar Clare Huntington argues that “instead of 
helping strengthen families, the U.S. legal system undercuts family relationships, 
making it harder for parents to provide children with the relationships necessary 
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for healthy child development .” 230 In her view, family law fails to address the needs 
of unmarried but committed parents, and divorce laws “exacerbate acrimony 
turning money and custody into a win-lose battle.” Similarly legal scholars June 
Carbone and Naomi Cahn, while not agreeing with all of Huntington’s prescrip- 
tions, agree that existing law does not match the realities of today’s families . 231 

Continue successful home-visitation programs 
and increase access to parenting education 

Children at all income levels face risks related to the extent of skills, capabilities, 
and resources that their parents have when it comes to parenting. Some ana- 
lysts such as Kimberly Howard and Richard Reeves of the Brookings Institution 
argue that differences in “parenting quality ” 232 explain much of the difference in 
children’s outcomes that are often attributed to family structure and stability . 233 
Within the three S’s framework, the quality of parent-child relationships is con- 
sidered an essential part of family strength — one that overlaps in important ways 
with family structure and stability, but one that is also fundamentally important in 
families regardless of structure and stability . 234 

Home visiting is one of the most important approaches to providing parenting 
education and other services that aim to improve parenting skills and capabilities 
for the target population, generally low-income or other disadvantaged or under- 
served parents. Effective home-visiting approaches typically involve ongoing visits 
to a family — only at the parents’ request — by a public health nurse or other trained 
professional, ideally starting before a child’s birth and through his or her early 
childhood. The visitors typically provide information to parents about child health 
and development, as well as other services and supports that maybe available. 

Extensive research has now found that several home-visiting program models have 
a range of positive impacts on children’s well-being . 235 Pregnant women who par- 
ticipate in evidence-based programs have lower rates of depressive symptoms and 
stress and better birth outcomes. Parents participating in the program are more 
likely to take actions to promote early language and literacy and create a more 
stimulating learning environment for their child. Over the long term, children in 
the programs have higher grade point averages and are more likely to graduate 
from high school . 236 

Evidence-based programs are also likely to have benefits related to family stability 
and the quality of interactions between parents. For example, families participat- 
ing in the Nurse-Family Partnership during pregnancy and the first two years of 
their child’s life had fewer subsequent pregnancies spaced closely together than 
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parents not in the program. And because home visiting appears to increase educa- 
tional attainment over the long term for children and possibly parents as well, such 
programs may have positive effects on family structure and stability too. 237 

Established by Congress in 2010, the Maternal, Infant, and Early Childhood 
Home Visiting, or MIECHV, program provides federal funding to states and 
tribes to establish and expand evidence-based home-visiting programs. 238 Federal 
funds are targeted to provide home visits by professionals to “high-risk” families, 
including families at risk for negative child outcomes. In addition, at least 75 
percent of federal funding must be used for program models that have been shown 
to improve outcomes in rigorous evaluations. The remaining funding can be used 
for promising home-visiting approaches that could lead to further evidence-based 
improvements in home visiting. States and tribes receiving funds are required to 
show improvement in benchmark areas related to family stability and strength 
such as reduction in crime or domestic violence, improved maternal and infant 
health, improved family economic security, and better access to community 
resources and support. The federal law also mandates a large-scale random-assign- 
ment evaluation of the home-visiting programs it funds. 239 

Congress should expand access to home visiting by reauthorizing and increasing 
public investment in the MIECHV program. Absent reauthorization or extension, 
current MIECHV funding is limited: only $400 million in fiscal year 2015. If not 
renewed, MIECHV’s authorization expires on March 30, 2015, although states 
will be able to use funding awarded to states before that date until September 30, 
2017. In his budget proposal for FY 2015, President Obama proposed increasing 
investment in home visiting to $ 1 5 billion over the 1 0-year period through F Y 
2024, which Congress should enact. 
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Conclusion 


A large body of research suggests that family structure, stability, and strength — the 
three S’s — can have important effects on children’s emotional and economic secu- 
rity Government can play an essential role in reducing the risks that all children 
face related to these three S’s. 

Class gaps in the three S’s that may negatively affect children from working-class 
families are of particular concern. There is overwhelming evidence that growing 
inequality has heightened the risks that working-class and middle-class children 
face and has contributed to growing class gaps in the three S’s. Any effort to address 
these risks must include policies to tackle rising income inequality and low wages. 

At the same time, there is a need to develop new social policies and strengthen 
existing ones in ways that promote strong and stable families. This paper high- 
lights several policies along these lines: strengthening efforts to reduce unintended 
pregnancies, expanding access to evidence-based marriage and couples counsel- 
ing, modernizing the child support system, and expanding investments in home- 
visiting programs, in addition to reforming systems such as immigration and 
criminal justice to stop separating families unnecessarily. 

While nonexhaustive, this list of policies would represent a step in the right direc- 
tion toward stronger, more stable families at all stages of the family lifecycle. 
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